SPIRIT OF °76--WILLARD Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 30-31 
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Light that rivals daylight 

If you look into almost any war factory, you will notice that 
all over the working area there is light that rivals daylight. You 
would find that this light comes from long, glowing tubes, sus- 
pended overhead. 


-.» from invisible rays and powder! 

These tubes are fluorescent lamps—a new type of lighting which 
science has created by sending invisible waves through a layer 
of fluorescent powder. 


The common mercury vapor lamp 

More than a generation ago, lighting men made lamps in which 
a current of electricity was sent through a tube filled with mercury 
vapor. Lamps of this kind have been widely used for many pur- 
poses, such as providing light for taking motion pictures. 


. +» gives off invisible rays also. 

Later, they found out what actually happened in these lamps. 
The electrode, at one end of the tube, gave off streams of electrons 
(particles of negative electricity ). These rushed through the tube, 
colliding with the atoms of mercury vapor. These collisions pro- 
duced light rays, which are bluish in color, but also produced a 
far greater number of invisible ultraviolet rays. 


The fluorescent lamp puts these rays to work 

In the fluorescent lamp these blue rays are still present, but the 
invisible rays are also put to work. 

This is done by making use of another fact which scientists have 
known for a long time, namely, that certain minerals shine bril- 
liantly in the dark when exposed to ultraviolet rays. The ultra- 
violet rays are changed to longer waves which we can see—to 
visible light. 

-». by means of chemicals called phosphors, 

There is a big difference, however, between knowing the basic 
principle and producing a practicable, efficient, inexpensive lamp. 
Chemists had to study these fluorescent minerals to find which 
of the chemical elements in them made them glow. Then they had 
to find ways of producing and combining these chemicals, called 
phosphors, and finally some way of coating the inside of a glass 
tube with them. 

It took long research, but today we have several different 
phosphors, in the form of dust-fine powders, each of which gives off 
a different color. The fine white light from fluorescent lamps is the 
result of careful blending of several phosphors. 


“Starters” and “ballasts.” 

To make fluorescent lamps operate satisfactorily, installations 
include a starter to make the electrodes heat up quickly, and to 
start the flow of electrons through the mercury vapor; and a ballast 
to control the amount of current which passes through the lamp. 


An enlargement of this advertisement, for use as a wall chart, will be sent to any 
teacher on request. Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


This Beautiful Edition Of 
Two Immortal English Novels 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


by Emily Bronte 


and—~ 


JANE EYRE 


by Charlotte Bronte 


IN TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES « 


Illustrated with 37 Wood-Engravings by Fritz Eichenberg 








America's No. 1 best-seller, and 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion, So Little Time is. the most 
widely discussed novel today. The 
Club believes that this is a book 
which you surely do not want to 
miss, and will be glad to begin 
your subscription with it if you 
so wish or with any of the other 
selections pictured at-the right. 


WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES: Over 500,000 book- 
teading families now belong to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. They do so in order to keep themselves from 


Missing the important new books they are really inter- 
ested in, 


As a Club member, you receive an advance publica- 
“on report about the judges’ choice—and also reports 
about all other important coming books. If you decide 
you want the book-of-the-month, you let it come. If not 
(on a blank always provided) you can specify some 
other book you want, or simply say: “Send me 
nothing.” 

Last year the retail value of free books given to 
Club members was over $7,000,000—given, not sold! 
These book-dividends could: be distributed free be- 
‘aus€ so many subscribers ordinarily want the book- 
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RETAIL PRICE $5.00 





PARIS- 
UNDERGROUND 
BY STTA seveen 
TAPS FOR and 
PRIVATE TUSSIE clo POSTMASTER 
BY JESSE STUART BY CORPORAL THOMAS 
Wlustreted by os 
Thomas Benton (double dolecliov) 
$2.50 COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 
$3.00 
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by John P. Marquand 





of-the-month that an enormous edition can be printed. 
The saving on this quantity-production enables the 
Club to buy the right to print other fine library vol- 
umes. These are then manufactured and distributed 
free among subscribers—one for every two books-of- 
the-month purchased. 


Your obligation as a member is simple. You pay no 
yearly fee. You merely agree to buy no fewer than 
four books-of-the-month in any twelve-month period. 
Your subscription to the Club is not for one year, but 
as long as you decide; you can end it at any time after 
taking four books-of-the-month. You pay for the 
books as you get them—the regular retail price (fre- 
quently less) plus a small charge to cover postage and 
other mailing expenses. (Prices are slightly higher in 
Canada.) 


SO LITTLE TIME © 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A432 


385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free 
copy of JANE EYRE and WUTHERING HEIGHTS, and for evéry two 
books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club I am to receive, 
free, the current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree 
to purchase at least four books-of-the-month from the Club each 
full year I am a member, and J may cancel my subscription any 
time after purchasing four such books from the Club. 


2) ee ee ee Kc. ke 
Miease Print Pisiviy 
CE eS ieee re Se ee ee Vea 
Posta! District No 
i ccconcumiimonants » EB scenes DOM ciniosassngili 


ee Diy Se Ta isiissscecsaceesnesaveosessenndcdennsacgtvennn 


(choose one of the selections above) 


Book prices are siightly bigher in Oanada but the Club ships to Canadian members, 
without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the Month Club (Canada) Lad. 


THIRTY SECONDS 











JOHN P. MARQUAND 


OVER TOKYO 
SY CAPTAIN TER W. LAWSON 
PAUL REVERE 
And The World ORIGINS OF THE 
He Lived In AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
SY EStTHEe FORSES 
(A werded the Pulitier ey JOM C. MeAee 
Prize fer Mistery) (double selection) 
$2.75 
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Children Work Hard to Win Dental Certificate- 
Part of IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN for Dental Care! 


































“Parents say Certificate is easiest 
way fo get children to brush teeth,” 
reports North Carolina teacher 


OUSANDS of children are now being awarded 
f jromers Dental Health Certificates for faithful care 
of their teeth and gums. This certificate is just one of 
the colorful, effective units of Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for 
a program on dental hygiene —a simple, successful 
method that is helping teachers to win the praise of 
school nurses, principals and parents too. 


NEW—Cardboard Model of Teeth 
Useful in Classroom Demonstrations! 


Another teacher writes...‘“Your new cardboard model 
of teeth has created more interest than ever in dental 
health.” With the help of this model, more children 
will learn to brush their teeth regularly. Clearly and 
easily you can show them how to brush teeth and mas- 
sage gums correctly. Then you can let the youngsters | = pe 
take turns with the model, in demonstrating the method, sent 
so that each one gets the “feel” of proper brushing. | 


In addition to the Dental Certificate and the teeth 
model, Ipana’s 5-Way Plan includes the “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” wall chart, class hygiene records and a teacher’s 
outline for the entire program. 


Enlist your youngsters in Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for 
Dental Hygiene —a part of the nationwide campaign 
for Better Health-on-the-Home Front. Mail coupon for 
this free material. 
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r] IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE! “ 
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§ = Wall Chart. CD New model of Teeth. [1] Class Hygiene Records.  ° 
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y nts SUMMER SESSION 


750 subjects of study covering all fields of 
terest, especial emphasis is being placed on 
educational needs. A teaching staff of 600 


of national and international reputation— 


plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer oui- 
standing opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There 


will be special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, 


—4A Fir 


- - t term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 


June 12 and 13. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 24. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Director of Summer Sessions, 705 
Ad ministration Building. 
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Classroom Teachers Prefer Webster Workbooks 


MILLIONS IN USE DAILY .. . 105 Titles 
Webster Workbooks and Seatwork Books 


Experts have planned these books 


makes them eager to learn. 


in a way that appeals to children and 


The books are based on the subject, teach the 
fundamentals, and are not restricted to any particular text. 


Simplify lesson 


planning and make your work easier by using Webster Workbooks and 


seatwork material. The low prices 
If these books listed 
more on all subjects for all grades f 


tablet paper. 


READING 


Pre-Primer Seatwork 24c 
Primer Seatwork 24c 
First Reader Seatwork 28c 
Second Reader Seatwork 28c 


Each 64 to 96 pages, 8 x 11. 
Attractive, interesting seatwork for use 
with any basic readers 


LANGUAGE 


Sharp's Useful Language 
Grades 3 through 6 l4c 

Each 96 pages, 6 x 9. 

Sharp's Useful Language 
Grades 7 and 8 20c 


Each 128 pages, 6x9 

For use with any texts in grades 3 to 8. 
Test - Teach - Test Method and complete 
diagnostic and achievement testing. 


will surprise you--prices cheaper than 
do not meet your need, there are many 


rom which you can choose. 


ARITHMETIC 
My Arithmetic Tablet — Grades 
1 through 8 


Each 128 pages, 8x 11. 


24ec 


An 
and testing program 


independent series. Rich practice 


Modern, stepped- 
up grade placement. 


HEALTH 
Safety Sam--Grades 1 and 2... 24c 


My Health and Safety—-Grade3. 28c 


Better Health and Safety — 


Grades 4 and 5 24c 


Just Me--Grades 6 through 8... 28c 


Send for Free Catalog. Each book is guaranteed to be 
satisfactory or your money will be refunded. Each book is 
sold at a price children can afford to pay. Send mailing 


price for copies or write for information. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 


All prices postpaid. 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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HOW TO USE THE 


HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 





JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Page THIS doll will help in drawing 
32 Eskimos, who warm, 
clumsy clothes. In making the nose, be 
careful to have the dots small and not 
too far apart. 


also wear 


Page 


USE paper lace combined with 
33 


newsprint or white shelf paper, or 
with red construction paper, to make 
doilies and aprons for a valentine party. 
As favors use bookmarks of red paper 
decorated with white hearts. 


Pag@ AFTER constructing this hat, the 
34 child will know how to put a roof 
on a silo or on a round castle tower, for 


the sand table. 


Page THESE designs may be used on 
38° bookmarks, book jackets, station- 
ery, program covers, place cards, place 
mats, and clay candlesticks. For a patri- 
otic pageant, make costumes of heavy 
wrapping paper, ornamenting the bottom 
with rows of stars, shields, or red and 
blue stripes. 


Page 
36 


PUPILS who draw Washington 
and Lincoln often want to draw 
generals of the present war. As they 
work, they will notice how different are 
the noses, the chins, the lips, and the 
hair of the various men. Drawing faces 
leads to cartooning, an art that appeals 
to children. 

Fifth- and sixth-grade pupils may 
dress in costumes of colonial type and 
pose for silhouettes. 

Middle-grade girls will enjoy drawing 
silhouette figures on white linen or cot- 
ton and then outlining them with black 
thread or converting them into cross- 
stitch patterns. They should be encour- 
aged to try original compositions. 

Use silhouettes of national leaders on 
posters advertising patriotic programs, 
and colonial silhouettes on place cards, 
programs, and posters. 


Page 
37 


HERE are three ways in which 
the design problems on this page 
may be varied. 

1. Instead of using flowers or stars on 
the background, cut small hearts to paste 
on it. If the design is painted, hearts 
may be done in free brushwork—ar- 
ranged in in allover design, or 
haphazardly. 

2. Fold white scratch-pad paper diag- 
onally and vertically, cutting heart- 
shaped holes on the folds. Place this on 
a sheet of white paper and trace. Mount 
white paper on_red. 

3. The older girls might like to draw 
people wearing valentine costumes; for 
instance, a girl wearing a little heart- 
shaped hat and a dress that has heart- 
shaped sleeves. 


rows, 





_PLACE THIS CHART 


on Your Classroom Wall 








PARTS OF SPEECH 






~ 4 CHART OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE —=— 














Let It Teach Grammar for You 
Every Minute of the Day 


IS chart pictures the parts of speech with 
their classes and properties. Classes of ad. 
jectives, adverbs, and interjections are shown 
as flowers. Classes of nouns, pronouns, verbs 
conjunctions, and prepositions are represented 
by fruits. All properties are shown as leaves. 
The chart is clearly legible from the rear of 
the largest classroom. It is 38 inches by 52 
inches, printed on fine white paper, and is bound 
at top and bottom with strong wooden rounds 
The price is $3.85, postpaid, cash with order. 


Order This Chart Today. 
Help Your Pupils to Master Their Grammar, 


MODERN SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
P, O. Box 2606, Cleveland 7, Ohio 


PRIMARY 
NUMBER 







GIVE CHILDREN A 
SOUND BASIS IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


Clever exercises that employ 
familiar objects to teach num- 
ber recognition and counting 
children think it’s fun. Each 
workbook has pages with 
as many as 150 illustrations. 


Count to Ten, beginning numbers 
.... 24e; per doz. $2.40, postpaid. 
Number Fun, for beginning arith- 
metic 28c; per doz. $2.80, postpaid. 
Under the Number Tree, for first 
part of Grade 1...28c; per doz. 
$2.40, postpaid. 
In the Number Tree, for 2nd part 
of Grade 1,..28¢; per doz. $2.80, 
poreraie. 

REE on request, &&-page Catalog. 
Over 3,000 teaching aids. 





1634 Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 16 





















VALENTINES 


Three sheets brim full of 
brand new ideas and de- 
signs for those FEBRU- 
ARY VALENTINES! 
Don't miss sending for this 
fascinating new P & I 
Unit, ““New Ideas for 
Valentines” -10c. 
For Surer Results Use 
Crayonex Crayons and 
. Everyday Art Papers. 


NEW IDEAS A4 





The American Crayon 
Company 
251-351 Hayes Avenue 
Sandusky, Ohio 











The Duplex Radio-Mat 
Projection Slide!! 


It fits your 35 MM Machine 
You type it - Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
ept. S 
222 Oakridge Blvd. Daytona Beach, Fis, 


What’s New? | 
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Realize your heritage : 
the right to leisure! 


When you close the classroom for the day, do you face 
pleasure-filled hours of leisure enjoyment? Or are you faced 
with tedious hours of endless lesson copying and marking 
—night-time drudgery no teacher need plod through again? 


When the classroom day is over, then should come the 
hours that belong to you! Leisure hours. Happy hours. Your 
hours in which to relax. 


Ditto is helping teachers everywhere to make their right 
to leisure come true. For Ditto Workbooks result in better 
work from pupils, eliminate the need of lesson copying, 
banish those tiring hours of lesson marking—inspire stu- 
dents and teachers alike to class improvement and self- 
improvement! 


WRITE NOW FOR NEW DITTO WORKBOOK CATALOG—FREE 


Send the coupon below NOW for actual Ditto lesson samples 
to use in class. Ask for the new catalog on modern teaching 
practice and test materials. Get the facts about Ditto’s 55 
authoritative workbooks covering most subjects for all 
grades. You'll be amazed and delighted! 


DITTO 


Today, as always, genuine Ditto 
materials are available for keep- 
ing previously sold gelatin and 
liquid type machines operating 
at Ditto’s top efficiency. 


NEW DITTO Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks 


cover most subjects. Send coupon 


WORKBOOKS io; full particulars, including prac- 
tice and test materials, and complete 
$1.00 up < 


list of titles comprising Ditto’s 
library for all grades. 
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DITTO, Inc. 
644 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook pages. 
My class is: Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School ( ) 





To Primary Teachers 


¥ 





Train Your Pupils in 


ft Correct 
Y 2A 
eo 
yy 


Speech Habits 
with 
OUR FIRST 
SPEECH BOOK 
by M. Pearl Lloyd 


164 pages of rhymes, jingles, games, 
music, pictures, and phonetic drills .. . 
selections for dramatization and choral 
reading ... helpful bibliography. Im- 
prove reading, spelling, and oral lan- 
guage with this unusual and successful 
method. 


Special Offer 


$1.00 postpaid; 32-page 


Teachers’ Manual free. 
ie USE ORDER FORM NOW — | 


NEWSON & COMPANY i 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Please send me OUR FIRST SPEECH | 
BOOK and special free copy of Teachers’ 


Manual. | enclose $1.00 1 
Name a ! 
Addyecss —_ " 


Be 









HISTORICAL POSTERS 


TO BUILD UD 


OUR NATIONAL 
SHRINES 


12" x 18" Panels 
Set of following six 
subjects that in- 
spire good citizen- 
ship and character: 


Printed on heavy construction paper with simple 
designs and guide numbers, and brightly colored 
printed poster papers, for cutting and pasting. In- 
cludes these six subjects: 


Mount Vernon- Independence Hall—Mt. Rushmore Memorial 
Alamo 


—Statue of Liberty—Lincoln Memorial — The 


The Circus--Air and Water Trans- 
portation— Land Transportation 
Pioneer Life 
Desert Life—American Indian 


Send for FREE 88-page catalog. 
Centains over 3000 teaching aids. 


Other 4 te a set Posters to Build Up. 






Set 50c postpaid, 


Eskimo Chinese 
Fach 50¢; five for $2.25. 


1634 Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 16 





















A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


920 NO. FRANKLIN ST... . CHICAGO. ILL. 


FLANAGAN’S _/ 


eal! aws 

@ Creative Activities 

@ Workbooks For All Uses 
@ Duplicators, Charts 

@ Phonics, History, Plans 
@ Travel Story Readers 
@ Primary Work, Posters 
@ Entertainments, etc. 

@ Several Thousands Aids 








woccecoe-ooeeeenn= oon, 
Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog B-9 { 
' 

NAME ___ —_ 
Oe ' 

J 











| seve $5—Tne—by Trading wih $ 
PITTSBURGH T/W SUPPLY CO. 
336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Stencils, inks, Platen Rollers, Letter. 
ing Guides, Styli, Bulietin Designs, 
Cartoons, Accessories, Repairs, 
Scopes, Parts for any Make 
Stenci! Duplicator or Ty pewriter 
CONTINUOUS SPECIAL SALE 
Stencils $2.45, $2.76, $2.97 a Quire, Prepaid 
ROTARY SELF-FEEDING POST CARD 
STENCIL PRINTER. ..... 9.30$ 
STENCHS . . . $1.50 for 24—Litoreture Free 
MIMEOGRAPHS Bought : Sold - Repaired 








LET’S LAUGH 








The clever remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. | 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it | 
to us, and, if it is published, we will | 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 


sign your own first name. Address: | 
Let’s Laugh, Tue Instrucror, Edi 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. | 


Contributions for this column cannot | 


be acknowledged, nor can they be re- | 
turned if we are unable to use them. 


Pointing to the United States flag, the | 
teacher asked Billy, a primary pupil, 
what flag it was. 

Billy replied quickly, “It’s my coun 
try's flag.” 

“And what is the name of your coun- 


try?” was the next question. 
“*Tis of Thee,” came the answer. 
VIRGINIA ROBERTSON 
Norfolk, Virginia 


A little girl who was visiting her aunt 
saw a bowl of cattails on the table. 
“What are those?” she asked. 

“Those are cattails,” said the aunt. 
“Didn’t you ever see cattails before?” 

“No, not without the cat,” replied the 
little girl sternly. 

Marjorie LENORE ABRAHAMS 
Elmhurst, New York 


Sally listened with rapt attention as 
her mother finished the story with, “And 
then Patrick Henry said, ‘Give me liberty 
or give me death!’ ” 

“Oh, Mother, which did he take?” 
she asked eagerly. 

MARGARET BLair 
Tallahassee, Florida 


From the window Barbara, aged five, 
had observed her father thawing out the 
radiator on their old 
cold morning in early winter. 


automobile one 
Later her 
mother sent her on an errand. Noticing 
the condensation of her breath, Barbara 
1 neighbor's house and ex- 
blanket over me 
My radiator is frozen up.” 
BARBARA Jo VICTOR 
Villisca, lowa 


rushed into 
claimed, “Throw a 


quick! 


The first grade was reciting poetry. 
Little freckle-faced Rose’s version of 
“Yankee Doodle” went like this: 
“Yankee Doodle went to town 

A-riding on a pony; 

He stuck a feather in his cap 
And called it Mickey Rooney!” 
Leona S. KALTENBORN 
La Oroya, Peru 


Sturdy Wilbert, exactly three years 
old, was with his aunt in the living room. 
She reminded him that he had a birth- 
day. 

His mother was at work in the kitch- 
en. Wilbert suddenly appeared in the 
doorway and, in a demanding tone, said 
to her, “Aunt Meryl says I've got a 
birthday. I want it right now.” 

EsTHER LEAMAN 





Holstein, Ontario 
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Hectograph 
SEATWORK 


FOR EVERY PUPIL IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


YOU can keep every primary pupil 
busy with these 137 seatwork exer- 
cises, on 75 separate sheets. This 
material will help you to teach 
reading, arithmetic, children’s lit- 
erature, drawing, music, language, 
and other school subjects. All of 
the material has been prepared by 
experienced primary teachers and 
supervisors. It has been tested in 
actual use and found highly prac- 
tical. A Teacher’s Manual is in- 
cluded, and the sheets of seatwork 
are printed in heetograph ink. 


Regular Price $1.00 a Set 


ONLY 80c A SET 


to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 








Hectograph 
ROOM DECORATIONS 


32 Full-Page Designs 
for Special Days 
and Changing Seasons 


COMPLETE with a Teacher’s Man. 
ual, this portfolio brings you 32 
full-page designs, printed in hecto. 
graph ink for your convenience, 
The subjects cover a wide range— 
seasonal material, patriotic motifs, 
designs for special days, and so on, 
The Manual suggests numerous 
ways of using the designs. Black. 
board pictures, posters, notebook 
covers, and cut-paper pictures are 
just a few of the possibilities. Full 
instructions and color suggestions 
are given for each of the designs, 


Regular Price $1.00 a Sei 


ONLY 80c A SET 
to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 
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I enclose $ 


USE THIS COUPON 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


__, for which please send me at once 
HECTOGRAPH ROOM DECORATIONS 
HECTOGRAPH SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Date 











P.O 


State__. celal 
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This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is the pupil’s own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done during a class period, no assignment 
having been made in advance. Verse 
written by the class as a whole is also 
acceptable. Use a separate sheet for each 
poem and include the pupil’s name and 
grade, name and address of the school, 
and your name. Send contributions to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


ME 


Though I am just a little boy, 
Someday I'll be a man; 

Then I can do the things I want. 
If I try, I’m sure I can. 


I want to fly an airplane 
High up in the sky. 

I want to drive some trucks and jeeps. 
I'm sure I can if I try. 


Joy Brapey, 2nd Grade 
Beattyville Grade School, Beattyville, 
Kentucky 
BETHEL PLUMMER, Teacher 


My War Stamp Book 


Ihave a War Stamp book; 
I have it in a drawer. 

I take it in my hand and look. 
I'd like to buy some more. 


When I get my stamp book filled, 
I'll hand the stamp book in. 

Then I'll have a twenty-five dollar bond, 
Which will help the U.S. win. 


HELEN SipperD, 5th Grade 
Sutley School, Eureka, South Dakota 
FERNETTA BLUMHARDT, Teacher 


SNOWFALL 


When the snowflakes are falling 
All around, on the ground, 

They seem like airy fairies 
A-falling on the town. 

When their beautiful wings flutter 
All around, on the ground, 

They come down in one big clutter 
In the twilight of the town. 

Patsy TINDALL, 6th Grade 


Marsh Foundation, Van Wert, Ohio 
Mary Kay Myers, Teacher 


HisTorY 
You'll like history once you know 
The lives of Lincoln and Edgar Allan 
; Poe. 
Other men like Columbus, Washington, 
and Perry 
Are great people too that history books 
carry, 
Millions of other men 
Make history ring; 
Just to have the thought of it 
Makes you want to sing. 


. Cunt Butier, 7th Grade 
amar Grade School, Lamar, Missouri 
EVELYN Stracu, Teacher 
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ashington Abraham Lincoln 


Father of his country 


Kept os united 





Thomas Jefferson 


Declaration 
of Independence 


Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 





* Emblem is 
4 Feet High 


and includes 
*5 Historic 


American Flags 
12 Interchangeable 
Pictures 


Get This 





Betsy Ross 
Made first flag 














- 
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reasuty Beautiful, Inspiring | 


Star-Spangled 


EMBLEM OF VICTORY 


Without Cost to Your School! 


By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school like 
thousands of others all over the nation 
may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Em- 
blem of Victory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable pictures of Famous 
American Patriots and its 5 beautiful 
historic flags, each of a different de- 
sign, adopted at various dates in 
American history. 

Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory 
—emblematic of American opportu- 
nity, justice and freedom. 


Promotes Good Citizenship 


Every teacher will find in the pres- 
ence of this beautiful Emblem of 
Victory the inspiration for dozens of 
lessons in American citizenship. No 
child who learns to love and appreci- 
ate this Emblem of Victory will ever 
be anything but a true American citi- 
zen, and the teacher who brings this 
powerful influence for American Pa- 
triotism into 
his or her 
school deserves 
the thanks of 
the entire com- 
munity. In ad- 
dition to Old 
Glory, it  in- 
cludes the his- 
toric Betsy 
Ross Flag, the 
famous Star/ 
Spangled Ban- 
ner and two 
American Ma- 
rine Flags—the 









handsome American Yacht Ensign and 
the striking American Jack—flags 
never offered before in one collection; 
together with pictures of 12 Famous 
American Patriots whose lives inspire 
every boy and girl. 


in Brilliant Nationa! Colors 
Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4-feet high and consists of hand- 
some wood shield in brilliant national 
colors, with rich gilt border and edges. 
Surmounting shield is the fighting 
American eagle, in relief, completely 
finished in gilt. The five beautiful 
historic flags with artistic spear- 
heads are arranged in semicircle pro- 
jecting from top of shield. To com- 
plete the artistic effect, there hangs 
from each side a brilliant red, white 
and blue girdle ending in a tassel. 

Special device behind shield permits you to 
remove in a moment's time, picture of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and display any one of eleven 
other American Patriots shown, all included 
with Emblem. These splendid pictures are ac- 
companied by biographical sketches, affording 
12 separate object lessons in American history 
and patriotism. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, 
with 138 beautiful and patriotic Plaq-ets, each 
picturing Old Glory in striking national colors 
against a rich background upon which is ar- 
tistically inscribed the famous “‘Pledze of Alle- 
giance.”” These durably finished Plaq-ets are 
6% inches ‘high by 3% inches wide, a neat and 
desirable size for wall or desk. So remarkable 
and timely is the appeal of these Old Glory 
Plaq-ets that they are quickly sold, at only 10c 
each, by the pupils with great enthusiasm to 
their parents and friends, who are not only 
glad to help the pupils, but proud to have these 
inspiring Plaq-ets to express their devotion to 
the Flag and all it symbolizes. 


EMBLEM DEPT., The Davis Bros. Co., 510 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 


0@ 





x Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President of United 
States 


Gea. MacArthur 
Hero of Bataan 
and Corregidor 





Gen. Eisenhower 
Hervic Allied 
Commander 





Gen. John Pershing 
World War I Here 








What Teachers Say 


Many thanks for the beautiful 
Embiem of Victory we received 
for selling Old Greer Plaq-et 


it belongs in every achool room 
1 teach the first grade and the 
pupils received the Plaq-ets in 
the evening. hen they came 
back to school next morning ali 
the Plaq-ets were sold. 

MRS. M. McDONAUGH, 

Brier Hill, Pa 

We could hardly wait for the ar 
rival of the Emblem, The whole 
community is very proud to pos-— 
sess it. The Plaq-ete were fast 
sellers and within five days after 
we received them they were al! 
sold, Everyone was very pleased 
to have them displayed in their 
homes. 

MRS. C. L. HARRIS, 

O'Donnell, Texas. 

The pupils and the patrons are 
well pleased with the Emblem, 
in fact it is much nicer than we 





Adm. George Dewey 


Here of Manila Bay 






tof 
John Paul Jones 
First great navel here 


people bought as many as three 
ALFRED GRAHAM, 
Boyes, Montana. 











With these Plaq-ets, we supply descriptive 
ecards picturing the Emblem of Victory. This 
makes it easy for pupils to show exactly what 
the sale of these Plaq-ets means to their school. 
We tell you just how to proceed for quick re- 
sults. 

When all the Plaq-ets have been sold, send the 
proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, 
all charges prepaid, the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem 
of Victory, consisting of 5 historic fiags, eagle, 
shield, 12 Patriots’ pictures, ete., just as de- 
scribed, including 64-page American Fiag book 
for pupil selling the most Plaq-ets (2 books in 
case of tie). 

he people in your community will become 
as interested in this commendable school enter- 
prise as the pupils and will gladly buy these 
beautiful patriotic Plaq-ets; and you will be 
proud to have your pupils sell them. This is 
being proved in communities all over the coun- 
try. Never before has an item with so phe- 
nomenal appeal been made available to school 
children. If you are not entirely thrilled with 
these Plaq-ets the minute you see them, notify 
us and we will send postage for their return. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed -No Risk 


Tell your pupils today about this inspiring 
offer. They will all want this beautiful Embiem 
in their school. Don't let them miss the thrill 
that has come to thousands of pupils all over 
the nation. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill out 
and mail us the coupon today and we will im- 
mediately send the Plaq-ets postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—-Send No Money 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT, 510 Main St., 
The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, indiana. 
Gentlemen: 

Rush, postpaid, the Old Glory Plaq-eta 
described above,.to be sold by my pupils 
at ten cents each, proceeds to be sent to 
you, for which our school receives beauti- 
ful 4 ft. Emblem of Victory, including 12 
Patriots’ pictures, etc., exactly as de- 
scribed and 64-page American flag book 
for pupil selling most Plaq-ets (2 books 
in case of tie). All shipping charges pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. No finan- 
cial risk to me. 








Name — 


Post Office 


State 
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* Harold M. Lambert * 


The Engineer Runs the Train for Us 














TEACHING THE 





ow often have you heard and 
H read that children today do 

not spell as well as_ their 
grandparents did in the good old 
spelldown days? Parents, college pro- 
fessors, employers in the business 
world, all complain that modern 
young people lack spelling ability. 
Even the graduates themselves criti- 
cize the teaching they have received. 

Perhaps you reply: “But it is as 
natural to misspell a word occasion- 
ally as it is, once in a while, to make 
a mistake in cutting out a dress or 
in following a recipe, or as it is for 
children to differ in their reading 
levels and in their ability to solve 
arithmetic problems. Infallibility, or 
near-infallibility, should be expected 
only of the few; the rest of us will 
have to consult the dictionary in or- 
der to check our spelling or determine 
how to spell a dificult word.” 

Let us find out how much truth 
there is back of these statements. 
The basic spelling vocabulary used in 
ordinary written intercourse consists 
of a very few thousand words. Most 
of these words are relatively simple. 
They are used again and again by 
children in school and out, and by 
their adult associates. The spelling 
lists in textbooks of today are made 
up almost entirely of these most 
commonly used words. The trouble, 
therefore, does not seem to lie in the 
selection of words to teach or in the 
books which we use. 

As for the argument that “spellers 
are born, not made,” experts tell us 
that there is hardly a child who can- 
not become a really good speller if he 
is taught how to study, if his spelling 
lists are drawn from words that have 
meaning and real usefulness in his 
various learning experiences, and if 
his teachers consistently expect him 
to make a very definite effort to 
spell correctly—until he learns to ex- 
pect it of himself. Children should 
develop not only a spelling conscious- 
ness but a spelling conscience. 

The following paragraphs present 
some essential features of a program 
that will make every normal child a 
satisfactory speller. 

The foundation for the afBility to 
spell is laid in the first grade. Spell- 
ing as a subject is not taught in that 
grade, to avoid complications in the 
early stages of learning to read, but 
the teacher who follows her primer 
and first-reader manuals will find ex- 
ercises in which children are to dis- 
tinguish between the singular and 
plural forms of nouns, as boy and 
boys, and even cooky and cookies. 
Verb endings such as s, ed, and ing 
are used in discriminative exercises, 
and pupils learn to select words that 
begin with the same letters. Thus 
the first steps are taken in noticing 
details in words. 

Another way in which first-grade 
pupils can be given a foundation for 
the ability to spell is through the 
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Pupils Can Learn to Spell 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


teaching of manuscript writing. Ear- 
ly in the year the pupils learn to 
write their own names, and soon they 
are writing words and short sentences 
that are connected with their imme- 
diate experience and with what they 
read on the blackboard, on charts, or 
in books. 

It is important to note that for the 
most part this writing involves words, 
not single letters. Practice on single 
letters comes as the children discover 
their inability to write some of the 
letters legibly. In the first grade, 
pupils learn to write words as wholes. 
For example, boy is written as a 
whole word, not as a combination of 
separate letters. Children entering the 
second grade know how to spell many 
words without having had a single 
lesson in spelling. 

As soon as the pupils are ready for 
a second reader—this may not be un- 
til some of them are well along in tke 
second grade—it is time for some real 
instruction in spelling. At this stage 
of reading, children may analyze 
words by such techniques as the fol- 
lowing: finding little words in big 
words; making lists of words that 
rhyme; finding in a list of words 
those that begin with the same blend 
(as br or st); discriminating between 
similar words (as went and want) by 
noting how they differ; and discover- 
ing a common characteristic (as the 
presence of ar in arm, car, farmer.) 

Such skills of analysis are essential 
in learning to spell, at every grade 
level. The second-grade teacher helps 
her pupils to note distinctive like- 
nesses and differences in familiar 


* words during both reading and spell- 


ing instruction. It is most important 
that teachers in the second grade and 
even ‘in higher grades keep .in mind 
the ‘Barellelisin between word analysis 
in réading and the noting of details 
in spelling words. Exercises in word 
recognition help the child not only 
to recognize new words in his reading 
but to spell them. 

Experts in the field of spelling 
recommend that second-grade pupils 
study a short list of words daily and 
write them after such study. This 
is the study-test method. Usually a 
lesson will consist of from two to 
four review words and a similar num- 
ber of new words, the latter often 
being of one family, as for instance, 
start, part, cart or cook, cooky, cook- 
ies. If time is available, the teacher 
should closely supervise the study at 
this stage—usually teaching from the 
blackboard and directing each phase 


of the study. She will follow such 
steps as these. 

1. Clear up any obscurity of mean- 
ing for review words, As children 
watch the teacher write each word 
on the blackboard, they are helped 
to see distinguishing features such as 
those mentioned in the list of word- 
recognition techniques above. 

2. Each pupil, after pronouncing 
the word, writes it on his paper. He 
is asked to compare it with the one 
on the blackboard to make sure of 
accuracy; then he covers his first 
writing and writes it again without 
looking, and again compares. 

3. Each mew word is presented sep- 
arately, its pronunciation and mean- 
ing being stressed. ‘This is done in 
more detail than with review words. 
If word families are involved, the pu- 
pils are helped to discover for them- 
selves the parts of words that are 
alike and the parts that are different. 

4. Step 2 is repeated. The teacher 
quietly inspects the papers of pupils 
who are careless in discrimination. 
She must be sure that the pupils’ first 
impressions of a word are correct. 

§. After all the new words have 
been presented, it is well to cover up 
the list on the blackboard and ask the 
pupils to turn their papers over. The 
teacher will then pronounce the new 
words, and very troublesome review 
words, and have the pupils write 
them for practice. The words should 
be pronounced out of order. If mis- 
takes have been made, the hard words 
should be presented again from the 
beginning, in an attempt to overcome 
the basic difficulty. 

At the end of the study period, a 
test on the day’s words will be given, 
the words being pronounced in an 
order other than that used in the 
study period. 

Many authorities recommend a 
gradual change of technique early in 
the third grade, so that the test-study 
method may be mastered by the pu- 
pils sometime in the first semester. By 
this method pupils are given a pre- 
test on the week’s word list before 
any studying is done. Afterward 
each pupil studies the words he has 
missed, is tested again (review words 
usually being included in this second 
test), studies again, and is given a 
final test for the week. Five periods 
are consumed in this way. Some 
teachers find their third-grade pupils 
too immature to do the independent 
study involved in the test-study plan 
and decide to follow the second-grade 
plan for a large part of the year. In 


general, the test-study method is pre- 
ferred at all levels following second 
grade. 

Whenever the pupils are introduced 
to the test-study plan, several weeks 
must be devoted to acquainting them 
with adequate methods of study. Dur- 
ing this time, the teacher should study 
the words with the pupils, going 
through the successive steps. She 
should write a list of these steps on 
a reserved space on the blackboard or 
place them on a large, clearly lettered 
chart to be kept in plain sight. 

1. Look carefully at the word; 
then pronounce it carefully to your- 
self. Say each syllable carefully. 

2. Think what the word means, 
Think of a sentence you might say to 
your mother in which this word js 
used. 

3. Look again at the word, care- 
fully. Think of the order of the 
letters. 

4. Shut your eyes, pronounce the 
word, and try to think how it looks. 

§. Check yourself. Now write the 
word without looking. 

6. Check your spelling carcfully. 
If right, cover the word and write 
it again; check. If wrong, start all 
over again. 

7. After each group of three words 
has been studied, try to write them 
from memory. Study again any word 
you miss. 

One by one, the pupils will show 
themselves able to go through these 
steps by themselves. The teacher will 
continue to work with any pupils 
who are slow in learning to study 
independently. Very immature pupils 
should have a shorter, easier list and 
be taught by the study-test plan. If 
the teacher lacks time for this, she 
may teach an especially able speller 
how to work with these pupils. 

Thomas George Foran, in his Psy- 
chology and Teaching of Spelling 
(Catholic University Press), shows 
that the two main causes of inaccu- 
rate spelling are ignorance of meaning 
and lack of a clear perceptual image. 
Both of these difficulties can be fore- 
stalled in the teacher’s first presen- 
tation of words preceding the pretest. 
Each word in the list for the week is 
carefully pronounced, and, if any 
words are unfamiliar or confusing (4 
effect and affect, or there and their), 
the meaning in each case is mag 
thoroughly clear—not merely by 4 
definition but by use in sentences 
concerned with familiar situations. 
The word is then pronounced again 
and, if it is very difficult, appropriat 
techniques of word analysis are ap- 
plied—such as syllabication or com 
parison with similar words that at 
familiar. 

The pupil’s clear perceptual imagt 
comes through his hearing 2 cleat 
pronunciation, his pronouncing the 
word himself, his thinking through 
the analysis of the word, his writ 
ing it from (Continued on page 50) 
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Here on these pages experi- 
enced teachers discuss in de- 
tail the fundamental subjects. 
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Current-Events Problems 


JEANNETTE MANNELLO 
Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Davison Avenue School, Malverne, New York 


arithmetic problems? Are your 

problems interesting? Do they 
have meaning in relation to our pres- 
ent way of life? Do they develop 
pupil initiative as well as arithmetical 
skill? 

These questions may seem trite. 
Yet now, as never before, current 
events present such a wealth of situa- 
tions from which to create problems 
that there is no excuse for using any 
that are outdated or meaningless. 

From daily newspapers, radio re- 
ports, and current magazines, teach- 
ers and pupils can bring to class 
figures and other data that pertain 
to vital, lively happenings of the 
moment. This information can be 
incorporated into timely problems 
which will supplement those found 
in the pupils’ arithmetic textbooks. 

“How can this type of work fit 
into my program?” you ask. “It isn’t 
economical to jump from one topic 
to another.” ‘True, but the facts in 
the news can be adapted to various 
levels of work and to particular phases 
of arithmetic, such as percentage, in- 
terest, ratio, and the four fundamen- 
tal processes. 

Typical problems may be based on 
items in one or more newspapers. 
Most children like to bring in clip- 
pings, and with a little guidance from 
the teacher, the daily arithmetic pe- 
riod gains new zest and appeal. Prob- 
lems not easily adapted to your present 
needs might be used for review. This 
provides good exercise for ingenuity, 
which often grows flabby when onc 
relies on “the next ten problems on 
page 40 for tomorrow.” 

Arithmetic of the current-events 
type helps children to become aware 
of many things outside the boundaries 
of computation. In the problems giv- 
en here, which are offered merely as 
illustrations of what may be done, 
these subjects, among others, are in- 
volved: national resources; national 
debt, movie stars, transportation, 
food, military affairs, rationing, min- 
ing, airplanes, fires, synthetic rubber, 
Lend-Lease, and War Stamps. 

When pupils hear, read, and work 
with material of this nature, a large 
Percentage of them, if not all, are 
stimulated to think. That in itself is 
an objective far more important than 
mere computational efficiency. 


SPECIMEN PROBLEMS 


1. In July, 1943, the government 
Was trying to find a market for about 
16 million excess pigs. The pigs av- 
eraged 220 pounds in weight. How 


Fes what sources do you obtain 
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many pounds of excess pork were 
available at this time? Write the 
answer in words. 

2. In four weeks 1,500,000 loaded 
freight cars traveled 136,000,000 
miles ‘over a British railway, making 
a record for the line. How many 
miles did they average per week? 
Check your problem to prove the 
answer correct. 

3. Movie stars are selling many 
millions of dollars’ worth of United 
States War Bonds to the public. Up 
to the date when our news item ap- 
peared, the record of five actresses 
was as follows: Veronica Lake, 
$6,701,000; Jane Wyman, $7,512,- 
320; Hedy Lamarr, $12,000,000; 
Paulette Goddard, $26,317,865; 
Dorothy Lamour, $37,451,186. What 
was the total number of dollars in- 
vested as a result of their sales? 

4. Secretary Ickes says that the 
physical assets of the United States, 
including Alaska—minerals, _ build- 
ings, farms, forests, industries, and 
water power—are worth 12 trillion, 
23 billion dollars. The total debt of 
the nation is 1.17% of that. What is 
our national debt? Write the answer 
in words, 

5. It takes 2,000 gallons of gaso- 
line (“petrol” in England) to fly a 
Lancaster bomber from Britain to the 
Ruhr and back. From your map de- 
termine the approximate total dis- 
tance traveled in one round trip. 
How far does the bomber go on a 
gallon of gasoline? 

6. Someone returned to the De- 
troit Public Library a French book 
which had been drawn from the li- 
brary in 1829. Assuming that the 
book was borrowed on September 1, 
1829, and returned on September 1, 
1943, and that the fine was 2 cents 
a day for a book kept more than 2 
weeks, how much was owed the li- 
brary? 

7. In June, 1942, 4,843,000 tons 
of hard coal were mined in Pennsyl- 
vania; in June, 1943, 2,980,000 tons 
were mined. In June of which year 
was the greater amount mined, and 
how much greater was it? 

8. If 2,500 head of cattle feed on 
3,000 acres, approximately how much 
acreage is provided for each animal? 
At this rate how many acres would 
be needed by 4,000 head of cattle? 

9. Some persons put their surplus 
funds into diamonds. In Melbourne, 
Australia, a jeweler sold a man a 
diamond for $480, bought it back 
for $600, and sold it for $680 to a 
buyer who got $800 for it at an 
auction. Recently the jewel was 


auctioned again, bringing $1,000. 
How much more was this than the 
original price? 

10. A group of men _ reporting 
for the armed forces included 83 for 
the Army, 14 for the Navy, and 3 
for the Marines. What percentage 
entered each type of service? 

11. A large shoe company reported 
for the six months ending May 31 a 
consolidated net profit of $3,385,320. 
What would be the average monthly 
profit? 

12. The number of workers in the 
city of Washington increased by 
250,000 between March 1, 1940, and 


the date of our news item. The total 
number of workers, when the item 
was published, was 654,000. How 
many workers were there on March 
1, 1940? By March 1, 1944, the force 
will probably amount to 665,000. 
What additional number of workers 
is needed to make this increase? 

13. In 1942) American industry 
produced 22,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber. The 1943 tonnage was ex- 
pected to be 275,000. What was the 
percentage of increase? 

14. If civilians get 70% of an 
expected § billion dozens of eggs, 
what is their (Continued on page 50) 


Reading for Pleasure 


RUTH E. WARREN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Martin School, Birmingham, Alabama 


LOVE of reading should be in- 
A stilled in children in the carly 

years if they are to have the 
pleasure and benefit that come from 
wide reading as they go through life. 
One way to make sure that your pri- 
mary pupils have plenty of books to 
read is to organize a room library. 

Let us suppose that you have put 
such a library into operation and have 
secured for its shelves a supply of 
suitable books. The children are de- 
lighted; you pat yourself on the back 
and think, “I have done my part.” 

Soon, however, you notice that the 
children are merely looking at the 
pictures in a book and rushing to put 
it back in order to get another. You 
realize that something must be done. 
Bad habits are being formed, there is 
much confusion, and the children 
really aren’t reading the books! What 
you need is some way to encourage 
your pupils to finish one book before 
selecting another. 

Here is a very simple method that 
has worked in my second grade for 
several years. It can easily be adapted 
to other grades. Each child is al- 
lowed to choose a library book to 
keep at his desk to read during spare 
time and the library period. He keeps 
this book until it is completed and 
reported on, and then he may choose 
another. (I try to have the books 
easy enough for the children to read 
so that they may derive pleasure and 
a fecling of accomplishment from 
their reading.) Keeping a record of 
books read develops within the child 
the desire to finish each one. And he 
is proud to see his accomplishment 
recorded on paper. 

When our library reading is first 
started, I help the children put the 
following simple outline in their 


book-report composition book. 


Book Report 
Date (skip one line) 


_ Book (skip two lines) 


I like (skip four lines) 

Sometimes there are several words 
on the front of a book, and the young 
child finds it hard to determine the 
title. I write the title of each book 
prominently on the flyleaf facing the 
back cover. If the flyleaf is colored, 
I write the title of the book on brown 
gummed tape, and paste this on the 
flyleaf. This helps the child greatly 
in making his report. 

I also paste inside the back of each 
book, across the top, a piece of writ- 
ing paper, cut to fit. When a child 
has finished reading the book, and 
made his report, he puts his name on 
this paper. This helps cach pupil to 
stay with his book until he has fin- 
ished reading it. It also serves as a 
check for child and teacher later 
when selecting new books. 

I check each report as it is brought 
to me, by asking some questions about 
the book. If time permits, I let the 
child read a bit of the book to a 
group of children or to me. 

After his report has been accepted, 
and his name has been written on 
the record sheet, the pupil returns 
the book to the shelf, and chooses an- 
other one. If he needs help, I select 
two or three titles from which he may 
choose. When a child finds that a 
book he has selected is too difficult, he 
may exchange it for an easier one, 
after obtaining my permission. 

Bookmarks help the children find 
their places easily, and should always 
be available. (Continued on page 55) 
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Accent on Language—l 
MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Newton County, Mississippi 


HAT are you doing about 

your language teaching?” 

When I ask teachers this 
question I generally get one of two 
replies: “I don't have a special lan- 
guage period during the day; lan- 
guage is taught as the need arises in 
connection with some school subject.” 
Or, “The language book that I have is 
no good; we use language work- 
books.” Summed upt these statements 
mean that many teachers do not con- 
sider a definite language program nec- 
essary. 

It seems to be agreed that reading 
is the most important subject, and we 
vive a great deal of time to it, but we 
should not forget that language is 
Communica 
tion, oral and written, is essential in 


the basis of all reading. 


carrying on any modern-life activity. 
Inability to speak and write correctly 
is one of the greatest handicaps a 
person can have. The teacher is re- 
sponsible for using the most efficient 
methods in teaching children to use 
English effectively in speaking and in 
writing. This cannot be done casu 
ally or incidentally. 

If a teacher limits her language 
instruction to what children may get 
through other school subjects, she 
certainly will not develop the lan- 
guage skills that are needed in life. 
Even the most expert teachers find 
it impossible, through incidental in- 
struction, to give adequate attention 
to important language skills that 
should carry over into adult life. 
These skills need to be actually 
taught, a few at a time. And they 
must be taught in proper order, not 
merely when they happen to arise in 
the course of the day's work. 

Now, how about the teachers’ criti- 
cism of language texts? It would be 
almost impossible to construct a lan- 
guage text that would fully meet the 
needs of every school situation. To 
a great extent, a language program 
must be built around the actual expe- 
For instance, a 
language text may devote twenty-five 
pages to an excellent unit, “Working 
with Books,” but in a schoolroom 
where there are few library books and 
almost no reference materials, pupils 
have no background for developing 
the unit. Faced with such situations, 
teachers resort to workbooks. 

A_ well-known 
said that very 
grammatical 


riences of children. 


educator recently 
little 


errors 


correction of 
comes through 
It has to come through 
hearing the correct forms used, and 
through desire to overcome errors. A 
language workbook, used correctly by 
a skillful teacher, can be an aid in 
teaching. But when used haphazardly 
by a careless or untrained teacher, it 
is really a serious handicap to success. 
As a rule, a workbook consists of 
many pages of blanks to be filled 
out with examples of proper English 
usage. If such a workbook is used, 
two accompanying procedures are 
absolutely necessary: (1) much pre- 
teaching before the sheet is filled out; 


writing. 
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(2) much reteaching after the sheet 
is filled out. The work should be 
closely supervised by the teacher. No 
error should go uncorrected. Even 
then, only one phase of the work has 
been touched! 

A wise and gifted teacher—one 
who knows her pupils and their back- 
ground of experience, and who under- 
stands what things are necessary in 
language teaching—could provide an 
adequate language program without 
the use of either a language text or a 
language workbook. But of course 
the number of such teachers is limited. 


Oral Expression 


Oral expression, which is the kind 
most commonly required in daily life, 
is even more neglected in our schools 
than expression. I should 
like, therefore, first to suggest some 
improvements in our teaching of oral 
language. The subject of written 
language will be taken up in a sec- 
ond article. 


CONVERSATION 


Conversation, falking together 
about things, is the most fundamen- 
tal speaking activity. Every child 
should have the benefit of an ade- 
quate program in conversation. Di- 
rect instruction in planned class 
periods, and also incidental teaching, 
should be used to develop this skill. 
Every class should have informal, 
spontancous periods in which the chil- 
dren can enjoy “just talking” —relat- 
ing experiences, telling stories they 
have heard, describing the interesting 
happenings at home, at school, and 
in the community. Then there should 
be formal periods of planned conver- 
sation, when the children know be 
forehand what is to be discussed. 

Much preparation in advance will 
be needed to make planned conversa- 
tion beneficial. Rules for the children 
to follow should be worked out in 
class. Below is a list which was de- 
veloped by one group of pupils. 

Make your talk interesting. 

Speak clearly and accurately. 

Be polite when you talk. 

Do not interrupt anyone. 

Do not talk too long at a time. 

Be a good listener. 

When~the teacher suggests topics 
for planned conversations, she should 
be very sure that each topic is re- 
lated directly or indirectly to the 
child’s experience. To suggest a 
topic with which he is unfamiliar 
and insist that he talk about it is 
a meaningless procedure. 


written 


Here is a list of topics that might 
be used. 

An Animal Friend 

My First Cooking Expertence 

Games to Play in the House 

The Funniest Thing That Ever 
Happened to Me 

The Party We Had Last Week 

What It Means to Play Fair 

My Hobby 

There is no limit to topics that 
children will enjoy talking about. 
How much good we as teachers can 
do if we will take the time and make 
the effort to develop the conversa- 
tional abilities of our pupils! 

SOCIAL COURTESIES 

In all our oral-language work we 
should social courtesies, Re- 
cently [I attended a demonstration 
reading lesson, in which fifteen girls 
and boys participated. The children 
were introduced to the demonstrator, 
and they acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with “How do you do,” as nat- 
urally as though they had always done 
this. One of the boys said, “Won't 
you have this chair?” When two boys 


stress 





one person to another. This should 
be done through actual practice, fo}. 
lowed by discussion. Never miss the 
opportunity when a real occasion for 
an introduction arises—when a moth. 
er, a child, or a speaker visits the 
school. In this connection, the child 
needs to learn how to introduce one 
person to a group, a man to a woman, 
one child to another child, and 4 
younger person to an older person, 

3. Meeting callers—Every child 
should be taught to greet a caller 
courteously, inviting him in, seating 
him, and then excusing himself jn 
order to call the person asked for, 

4. Polite expressions (Pardon me, 
Excuse me, Thank you, and so on) — 
What would you say under the fol- 
lowing conditions? 

When you pass in front of a per- 
son. 

When you ask a favor of a friend, 

When you do not understand what 
a person has said. 

When you accidentally collide with 
someone, 

All of these situations should be 
emphasized through dramatization. 





essary for many children. 





The effect of R after a vowel is to modify the vowel sound. 
Therefore, since vowels combined with R are found in many 
common words, special teaching of these phonograms is nec- 
The three speech sounds given 
on the chart, opposite, are to be taught through the use of 
three common sight or key words, her, star, and corn. Use 
the key words to “unlock” the sounds. After the chart is 
fully understood, children should have practice in pronounc- 
ing other words which contain the five phonograms, until 
they can apply their new knowledge in reading. 





started at the same time to pass the 
books, one of them took his seat, say- 
ing, “Pardon me, Ralph. 1 thought 
that she was asking me.” The same 
mannerly kind of behavior was seen 
throughout the period, and at the 
end of the demonstration every child 
went to the teacher and told her how 
much he had enjoyed the lesson. 

We all know that a person is judged 
largely by his ability to adapt him- 
self socially to different occasions. 
Our schools should feel a serious re- 
sponsibility in this matter. What are 
some points we should stress? 

1. The speaking voice —Every girl 
and boy can learn to use a pleasant 
voice. Pupils should be taught that 
loud, boisterous voices are undesir- 
able; that whining voices, or harsh, 
cross voices detract from personality; 
and that it is possible to develop a 
musical, pleasant voice. 

2. Making introductions —Every 
child should learn how to introduce 








TEACHING 
THE THREE R’S 





§. At the table-—The school-lunch 
period offers opportunity for stressing 
niceties of mealtime behavior. 

Teach the use of silverware, nap- 
kins, and so forth. 

Stress avoiding anything distastefu 
to others, such as making a noise in 
eating soup or drinking aliquid, 
gulping food, eating too fast, talking 
with the mouth full, resting one's ¢l- 
bows on the table, talking of unpleas- 
ant things, or arguing. 

TELLING STORIES 

Telling stories is another important 
phase of oral language. This topic 
also should be kept within the expe- 
rience of the child. Stories that are 
told may include reproduction of 
stories that pupils have read or been 
told, and original stories created by 
the pupils. At no time should we 
force a child to tell a story, nor 
should we try to impose on him any 
set style of interpretation, An it- 
formal, pleasant atmosphere should 
prevail, and the teller, as well as the 
listener or listeners, should enjoy the 
experience. 

The class should always set uP 
definite standards for storytelling, 
such as these. 

Plan your story and know it well. 

Have a good opening paragraph. 

Tell it just as if you were talking 
to a friend. (Continued on page 69) 
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At an early age children reveal talent in express- 
ing their emotions through the medium of the arts. 





HE first part of this article [see 

THe INsrrucror for January 

1944] discussed building a de 

sign, space breaking, and repetition 

of units for borders. The subject of 
design is here developed further. 

The teacher must exercise great 

care in offering suggestions in the 

teaching of design. No child wants 

the teacher to change or add to his 

. He ‘would feel that it was 

no longer his. 


design. 
A good rule that one 
Say or 
do anything that you can think of 
which will cause the child to think 


teacher has evolved is this: 


for himself, but never say or do any- 
thing that will close the door to pos- 
sibilities. For instance, the teacher, 
seeing a child start a design, realizes 
that by the addition of a line he could 
It would, 
however, shut off many other possibil- 


add more character to it. 


ities that might occur to the child. 
If the child tries to follow the teach- 
ers suggestion and cannot see it as 
she saw it, the creation will be a fail- 
ure as far as the child is concerned. 

When the children have practiced 
drawing abstract designs the teacher 
will vary the lessons to help them 
maintain their sense of good arrange- 
The semiabstract Tree of Life 
permits much original amplification. 


ment, 


The children are directed to begin 
with a winding line up through the 
middle of the paper. Then from this 
The lines 


may curve upward or downward or 


center, curves branch out. 


they may be double curves in any di- 
rection, just so they are uniform on 
These branches are embel- 
lished with shapes, 
fruits, nuts, birds, butterflies, or bees. 
Restraint and obtained 
by treating alternate right and left 
branches alike. If a large red flower 
is placed on a right-hand branch, it 
appears on the next higher left-hand 
branch, and so on, to the top. 


one tree. 
flower leaves, 


order are 


How- 
ever, there will still be enough varia 
tion so that the whole composition 


will have charm and interest 


This design features two ovals. 
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How to Design—II 


ANNA DUNSER 
Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


These designs are almost always 
successful because the organization 
has been controlled. Their value lies 
in the fact that they help children 
compose well when they are working 
without guidance. Some of the Tree 
of Life designs can be traced on un- 
bleached muslin to adorn the homes. 
Wall hangings, pillow tops, table run- 
ners, curtains, scarfs, and luncheon 
cloths may be so decorated. 

One teacher was delighted to see 
how these lessons carried over when 
the children planned a design for a 
screen in their room. Although it 
was entirely abstract, there was a 
certain continuity about it that sug- 
gested the Tree of Life design. 

Designs can be worked out in 
water colors as well as in crayon. 
Children who have worked almost ex- 
clusively with crayons will feel that 
water colors and tempera are messy 
until they see that the paints spread 
and intermingle, producing new col- 
ors which add interest to the design. 
They can start as they do with cray- 
ons, beginning near the center and 
Unusual 
effects can be secured by working 


making the design grow. 


over the water colors with crayons, 
putting in accents here and there. 

Allover designs can be developed— 
in any medium—by repeating one or 
more small units. This can be done 
by first marking off the paper into 
squares, or by folding the paper to 
form the squares, or it can be done 
freely without lines of any sort. 

Let us suppose a paper has been 
squares, The teacher 
isks the pupils to put a line or a 


div ided into 


mass of color in the first square and 
repeat it in every succeeding square. 
Then they begin at the first square 
igain and put in a second line or 
spot of color in each one. This can 
be repeated until the squares look 
well filled. , re 

Another style is to make a com 
plete unit in the first Square, and a 
differestt’ complete unit in the second 
square... By calling the units number 
one and number two, even young 
children can make these designs. They 
see that they must alternate the units 
across the page, and begin the second 
row with number two in place of 
number one. Such a design will be 
attractive, regardless of the nature 
of the units that the children invent. 

Allover designs are excellent for 
book covers or for end papers in 
whatever books are made. Older chil- 
dren can print such designs with a 
potato or any other material that cuts 
easily. Draw the design and cut away 
the background so that the motif 
stands out in relief. The design is 


pressed on a pad of printer’s ink or 
tempera paint and then transferred to 
the paper. A wide variety of com- 
binations can be worked out by using 
colored paper for a background. Some 
children have made charming gift 
wrappings by reproducing their num 
ber one and number two units alter- 
nately on tissue paper. 

Another method of making an all- 
over design is to scatter the larger 
motifs, perhaps birds, insects, or 
imaginary animals, over the page. The 
space between them is filled in with 
paralleling lines, or smaller motifs of 
This is especially in- 
teresting for upper grades. 

One group of fifth-grade children 
designed many imaginary animals un- 
til they had quite a collection of these 
colorful fantastic motifs. Their teach- 
er secured some fiberboard, the jan- 
itor built a screen, and the children 
decorated the surface with their imag- 
inary animals. Using cut-out ani- 
mals as patterns, they traced them on 
the brown surface, afterward coloring 
the designs with crayon. Sometimes 
a change had to be made, because 
this surface required more light col- 
ors than had been used on white 
paper. The whole screen was planned 
before the animals were traced on it. 
In many instances an animal was 
traced and then traced again in re- 
verse, facing the first animal. This 
resulted in a nicely balanced design. 

A teacher in third grade achieved 
success by having the children make a 
design of “rhyming” lines. She had 
them draw a line at random, and then 
another that repeated or “rhymed 
with the first one. Other lines or 
shapes were tried and repeated with 
variations. The children had much 
fun finding “rhyming” lines in one 
In this way a par- 
ticular shape, line, or color became 
the central theme around which the 
whole composed. The 
variations upon this theme gave di- 
versity without destroying unity. 

Another way of approaching good 
composition is to have the children 
draw two ovals close together, one 
larger and higher than the other. The 
spaces within and those outside the 
ovals may be filled with abstract de- 
signs, but the ovals usually suggest 
two heads, perhaps those of a mother 
and child. 

If the design is kept entirely ab- 
stract it has all the elements of a 
good work of art. If the faces take 
on the character of different nation- 
alities or races, as Mexican, Indian, 
Chinese, Negro, or Eskimo, the com- 
position resembles a primitive work 
of art. 


the same sort. 


another's desigrs. 


design was 


TEACHING 


Children in the upper elementary 
grades often make designs that cone. 
tate the art of various nations. Ip 
the study of Egypt the teacher col- 
lects all available illustrations of 
Egyptian art. These can be obtained 
from the public library and from the 
Visual Education Department of your 
state. After the children have seen 
many examples—noting the different 
motifs that the Egyptians use, and 
their lack of perspective—they will 
be able to distinguish Egyptian art 
wherever they encounter it. They 
come to have a feeling for this par- 
ticular art that is different from their 
feeling for other designs. When thor- 
oughly saturated with this feeling, 
they can invent designs that are 
Egyptian in character but are still 
distinctly original. 

This holds true in studying the art 
of other nations. When children dis- 
that, in Mexican 
semicircular forms predominate, they 
find it not at all difficult to compose 
with these shapes. The elongated 
S-curves of the Greeks and the writh- 
ing lines of the Chinese are also 2 
help to the pupils. It is natural for 
them to feel that drawing is easier 
when they can base it on particular 
shapes. 

Similar lines within one composi- 
tion produce a feeling of harmony. 
One teacher had the children close 
their eyes and make three curving 
lines vertically on the paper. These 
lines were then developed into a pic- 
ture of a Japanese figure. The various 
kimonos were figured with attractive 
patterns. The surprise and pleasure 
that ensued were sufficient compensa- 
tion for the work involved. 

Lessons to help elementary-school 
pupils design are given at intervals 
whenever they seem to be needed. 
Much free creative work, both in de- 
sign and in pictorial composition, 1s 
done in the meantime. Design is not 
taken as a subject, to be pursued re- 
lentlessly through all of its phases. 


cover painting, 


Here is a Tree of Life design. 
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THE ARTS 


Giving a Marionette Play 


KATE ALICE WHITE 
Principal, Washington School, Oglesby, Ilinois 


nette play! What fun you will 

have getting ready to put it on, 
and what fun it will be to produce! 
You have built your stage [as de- 
scribed in THE INsTRUCTOR, January 
1944] and have learned how to make 
marionettes [see the November 1943 
issue], so the next step is to select a 
play. Be sure to choose one that is 
worth giving as well as one that will 
be interesting to the audience. There 
are any number of books containing 
marionette plays on the market. 

For the first play, choose one with 
few characters. If possible find one 
containing an animal character, for 
such plays are not only liked by the 
spectators but are enjoyed by those 
who give the show. Read the text 
carefully to see how many characters 
are on the stage at one time. It is 
dificult for novices to handle more 
than two, or at the most three, mario- 
nettes on the stage at a time. The 
strings have an impish way of getting 
tangled and almost disrupting the 
play. (If that happens, close the cur- 
tain until the strings are untangled. 
It’s safer!) 

After the children have produced 
their first play and have some idea 
of the limitations of marionettes, en- 
courage them to write their own plays. 
They will enjoy that as much as they 
did making their own marionettes 
and stage. 

Since there are few characters in 
“Red Ridinghood” and the play can 
be so written that it is easily given by 
marionettes, it would be an excellent 
one to begin with. Four characters 
only are needed—Red Ridinghood, 
Grandmother, Woodman, and Wolf. 

The first scene is in the woods. As 
the curtain is drawn, Red Ridinghood 
waves good-by to her mother, who is 
not visible. She dances on through 
the flowers, and sits on a log near the 
center of the stage. Wolf enters and 
converses with her. The second scene 
takes place outside of Grandmother’s 
house. Wolf comes on the stage, goes 
to the cottage door, raps, and then 
enters. He has just disappeared from 
sight when Red Ridinghood dances 
on, with a bouquet.of flowers for 
Grandmother. She is followed by 
Woodman, who whistles as he chops 
down a tree. The third scene shows 
the interior of Grandmother’s cottage 
with Wolf in bed. Red Ridinghood 
enters and sees Wolf in the bed. 
She screams, and Woodman enters 
and rushes toward the bed. The 
fourth scene shows the interior of the 
Cottage a few minutes after Wolf 
has been dragged out. Woodman 
and Red Ridinghood are busy talking 


S YOU RE going to give a mario- 
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when Grandmother comes out from 
behind the canopied bed where she 
has been hiding. Red Ridinghood is 
happy that Grandmother is safe. 

Only in the last scene, when there 
is very little moving about, are there 
more than two characters on the 
stage at one time. This fact, with 
the small cast, makes “Red Riding- 
hood” an easy first play to handle. 

The story of Hansel and Gretel, 
who became lost in the woods, vis- 
ited a candy house, slept under a cov- 
erlet of leaves brought by the birds, 
and finally pushed the old witch into 
her oven, makes a pretty play. There 
is opportunity for the imagination to 
run riot. What a tempting candy 
house, made of sticks of striped can- 
dy, gumdrops, and so on, may be 
made! And the birds can be gor- 
geously colored—like no birds ever 
seen on land or sea! 

Again, what would be more inter- 
esting than to see Jack walking down 
the road, leading his cow, which he is 
taking to the fair to sell? Weary and 
footsore, he does not arrive at the 
fair, but on the way meets a butcher, 
who trades him a handful of magic 
beans for his cow. To see the magic 
beans grow and grow until they be- 
come large enough to support the 
giant’s house will arouse the enthusi- 
asm of any audience. When Jack 
starts to climb the famous beanstalk 
to obtain the riches of the giant, the 
spectators will be entranced. 

In dramatizing “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs,” you will find it 
better not to attempt to have all sev- 
en dwarfs take part, but if you must 
present the exact story, have most of 
the dwarfs either in bed or sitting 
still in their chairs. Two or three 
dwarfs should answer the purpose of 
the story. In their conversation they 
may talk about the others who are 
referred to as being away from home 
for various reasons. 

After you have become expert at 
making and manipulating animal pup- 
pets, by all means give “Little Black 
Sambo.” What fun the children will 
have making up the conversation 
among the animals! How they will 
enjoy creating gorgeous clothes for 
Little Black Sambo! 

Although a marionette stage will 
lend itself better to fairy or other 
fanciful plays, it may also be used 
for modern plays, particularly come- 
dies. Plays teaching a lesson may be 
presented on a marionette stage and 
made much more interesting than a 
talk would be. During Safety Weck, 
the marionettes could illustrate some 
phase of safety. During a campaign 
for better speech, the children would 


The articles in this department give successful 
ways to develop creative work in various fields. 





enjoy 2 play in which the marionettes 
demonstrated the advantage of using 
better English. If the advantages of 
good health are illustrated by mario- 
nettes, they will be much more im- 
pressive than if they are discussed by 
the teacher. 

Then there are holidays! A fine 
Washington’s Birthday play could be 
given on the marionette stage because 
of the possibilities of scenery. In a 
real play, the average school is great- 
ly hampered by its lack of scenery, 
but in the case of the marionette 
stage, the scenic effects that can be 
obtained are practically unlimited. 


The Christmas story may be told 
simply and beautifully with mario- 
nettes, The stable where the infant 
Jesus lay, the shepherds who were 
watching their sheep and heard the 
song of the angels, and other scenes 
may be shown on the stage. These 
could be partly tableau and partly 
acting by the marionettes. 

When you once start working with 
marionettes, you will find that you 
can use your theater in ways of which 
you had never dreamed. Nothing is 
more fascinating than to make the 
little people on the miniature stage 
do as you desire, 


They Love Good Music 


MARY CAPOTOSTO 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, 
Holy Family Separate School, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


HE children in my class are very 
T enthusiastic about listening to 

music. In alternate weeks we 
have the use of a phonograph which 
we share with another class. The chil- 
dren count the days while the phono- 
graph is out of our room; they always 
know exactly when it should be re- 
turned to us, and they are greatly 
concerned and disturbed if, for any 
one of a hundred reasons, it doesn’t 
come back on schedule. The most se- 
vere punishment I can impose on the 
girls and boys is to deprive them of 
one of their periods of music. 

And to what are these children of 
five, six, and seven years listening? 
Songs of Paul Robeson, John Charles 
Thomas, Richard Crooks, James 
Melton, Conrad Thibault, Jessica 
Dragonette, Beniamino Gigli, Nelson 
Eddy! All of these singers were in- 
troduced within a period of two and 
one half months. Besides listening at 
school to the records by these artists, 
the children are listening for and to 
them at home on the radio, and they 
are watching for pictures of them 
in magazines and newspapers. 

Some may say that kindergarten 
and first-grade pupilg are: not ready 
for these artists, that uch young vlti- 
dren cannot possibly get anything out 
of their sgrigs. -That has not been the 
case with any children with ‘whom I 
have worked, and: they. include some 
of preschool age.’ ‘Bué I do admit 
that unless. records are carefully se- 
lected and even more carefully pre- 
sented they mean little or nothing 
to children. 

Recently I tried an experiment. 
One of the high favorites among my 
pupils is Paul Robeson. They never 
tire of hearing over and over any of 
his songs which I have introduced to 
them. They are always begging me 
to play new songs that he sings. 


This time, without a word of in- 
troduction or explanation, I played 
a record unfamiliar to them. The 


‘children recognized the singer as Paul 


Robeson; I saw and heard them tell 
one another. But in less than thirty 
seconds the attention of more than 
half the class was gone. When the 
song was finished, I remarked, “You 
didn’t like that, did you?” and I let 
the matter drop there. 

At the next music period one boy 
asked for the new record. I said | 
thought the class had not liked it; 
perhaps it would be better for me to 
take that record home and leave it 
there. Consternation was registered 
on more than thirty small faces. The 
class begged me not to do that, and 
to play it again for them, 

I told them the name of the song, 
and wrote it on the blackboard. I 
added a few facts about the song, re- 
peating’ some of the words. Then I 
put the record on the phonograph. 

There wasn’t a sound as the chil- 
dren listened. They knew what Paul 
Robeson was singing about. Their 
eyes glistened as they caught, here 
and there, the words I had recited. 
When the record was finished, they 
chorused, “Will you please play it 
again?” ‘That is their stamp of defi- 
nite approval on any song. What 
was thé record? “Mah Lindy Lou,” 


“Lily Strickland’s charming love song 


of the South. 

Though considerable care must be 
exercised in selecting songs, it is not 
difficult to get records which are suit- 
able for, and appealing to, children. 
All the really fine singers have made 
numbers of them. A little study of 
the catalogues will reveal the vast 
amount of suitable material. 


EDITORIAL Note: The work described 
in this article was done last year when 
Miss Capotosto was teaching kindergar- 
ten and primary pupils. 
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-SEATWORK FOR A PLAYHOUSE UNIT 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, Eudora, Kansas 
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Cut out the words in the 
boxes below. Paste them 
in the empty boxes, under 


the right pictures. 
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l. Draw a yellow house. 
Draw the chimney. 
Put a door in the house. 
Put two windows in the 

house. 

2. Draw a chair. 
Color it red. 

3. Draw a table. 
Color it green. 





Put the right answer in 
each blank. 

|. There are ~~~ feet in 
a yard. 

2. There are ~~~ inches 
in a foot. 

3. There are —-- inches 
in a yard. 


|. Draw a red line that is 
6 inches long. 


2. Draw a green line that f « 


is 4 inches long. 


3. Draw a blue line that isp. 


3 inches long. 


Draw a ring around the 
right answer. 

Which is shorter? 

3 feet or | foot 

| inch or | foot 

| yard or | foot 


—_~©, 
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WE 


B UILDING a playhouse is an activi- 


BUILD A PLAYHOUSE 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Clifford will make the shutters. 
Jimmy will make the chair. 
Wanda will make the cupboard. 
John will make the window boxes. 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, 
Eudora, Kansas 


tv which proves immediately 
and intensely interesting to pri- 
mary children, regardless of previous 


experience, intellectual maturity, or 
social adjustment. It meets the need 
for an activity in which all the chil- 
dren can profitably participate. 
OBJECTIVES 
A. To introduce purposeful reading 
definitely related to the child’s expe- 
rience. 
B. To introduce a beginning sight 
vocabulary and to provide for the 
development of the fundamental at- 
titudes, habits, and skills of the be- 
ginning reading program. 
C. To develop desirable work habits. 
D. To provide opportunity for social 
growth and social adjustment. 
E. To correlate in one activity much 
of the subject matter to be learned. 


APPROACH 


The children were encouraged to 
bring their dolls to school. One girl 
suggested that the dolls should have 
a house and another girl eagerly told 
about the dollhouse that her father 
had made for her. In the discussion 
which followed, the children decided 


to build a playhouse. 
PROCEDURE 


The questions raised and discussed 
may be grouped thus. 

A. How shall we make our play- 
POUSE 2 

1. How big shall we make it? 

2. Where shall we put it? 

3. How shall we make the door and 
the windows? 

4. How shall we make the chimr:y 
and the roof? 

5. Shall we make a floor? 

B. What shall we need in order to 
make it? 

1. What tools shall we need? 

2. Where shall we get the tools? 

3. Where shall we get the lumber and 
other materials? 

C. What furnishings shall we need 
and how shall we make them? 

After the questions had been dis- 
cussed, each child selected the thing 
he wished to do. Children who want- 
ed to do the same thing worked in 
sroups. A notice of work selected, 
and progress made, was posted daily 
on the bulletin board. For example: 
Name Assignment Accomplishment 


Jimm Chair Planned work 
Donna Mae Tablecloth Worked well 
Plans which the children made 


Were written into reading charts by 
the teacher. As the plans were writ- 
ten, the pupils learned to read them 
so 2s to carry them out correctly. 

When work on the house was well 
Started, the teacher suggested that a 
record be kept, so that anyone com- 
ing into the room might be told what 
Was being done. 

Tl record, as dictated in story 
form by the children, was made into 
a reading book which was illustrated 
with photographs of the children at 
Work. Each picture was placed in a 
20K, accompanied by the correspond- 
INg written record. 
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if you would like to make the construction of a playhouse 


the means of integrating educational activities, read this 
detailed account of how it was done in one first grade. 


CONSTRUCTION 


A. The house-—The house was made 
from fiberboard, reinforced with 
strips of white pine. The front and 
back were 6’ long and 4’ high. A 
door 24,’ high and 2’ wide, and two 
windows, were cut in the piece for 
the front. The sides were 4’ wide 
and 6’ high at the center, sloping to 
a 4’ height at the ends. For the roof 
we used two pieces of fiberboard, each 
3’ x 7’. Strips of 1” x 1” white pine 
were cut to length by the dealer. We 
needed 4 strips 4’ long, one for each 
corner; 3 strips 5’ 10” long, one for 
the ridgepole, and two for the top 
edges of the front and back walls; 
and 2 strips 2’ 9” long and 2 strips 
2’ 8” long, to make the gable ends. 

The house was put together as fol- 
lows. First the corner strips and the 
strip for the top edge of each wall 
were nailed to the front and back 
pieces. (We used 114” shingle nails.) 
The gable strips were nailed into place 
on the gables of the house. Then the 
sides were nailed to the front and 
back, keeping the strips on the inside. 
The ridgepole was nailed to the side 
pieces at the peak of the gable. Next 
the roof pieces were nailed to the 
ridgepole and to the white pine strips 
along the gables and the front and 
back. The building was then ready 
to be painted. 

During our work on the playhouse, 
we used hammers, brace and bit, saws 
(including a keyhole saw or jig saw 
for cutting out windows), paint, 
paintbrushes, and sandpaper. 

B. Shutters.—D!ue construction paper 
was cut to the proper size, and past- 
ed to the sides of the windows. 

C. Window boxes.—These were made 
of small cheese boxes painted blue and 


nailed beneath the windows. They 


were filled with earth, in which 
plants were set. 

D. Table-—To a small rectangular 
box were nailed legs sawed from a 
piece of white pine. 

E. Cupboard.—A small fruit box was 
placed on end. Shelf rests were made 
from white pine and nailed in place. 
Two shelves were sawed from fiber- 
board and painted. The shelf paper 
was made from strips of white news- 
print, the edges decorated with a de- 
sign in crayon. 

F. Chair—An orange crate was 
placed on end, the two side pieces be- 
ing sawed off just above the partition. 
A pleated flounce was thumbtacked 
to the chair seat. A casing was made 
to fit the chair back, and a padded 
cushion covered the seat, completely 
concealing the wooden crate. 

G. Rag rug.—This was woven on a 
box loom. 

H. Curtains.—White marquisette was 
hemmed and tied back with rickrack. 
I. Fringed tablecloth and napkins.— 
Checked gingham was used. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Reading.—The activity served as 
a basis for beginning reading. 

1. Enlarging sight vocabulary by 
means of a large picture of a play- 
house on the bulletin board. The 
various parts and furnishings were 
labeled. 

2. Reading signs and labels, such as 
“Here are the tools (hammers, saws, 
sandpaper, nails) .” 

3. Making and reading daily plans as 
they grew out of the discussions. 


We are going to make a playhouse. 
We need hammers. 

We need saws. 

We need nails. 

We need some paint. 

We will paint the playhouse. 





These two first-grade boys took pride in doing careful 
work as they pleated the flounce on their orange-crate chair. 


Imogene will put the flowers in the 
boxes. 

Ann and LaDonna will make the nap- 
kins. 

Ruth and Marlene will 
curtains, 

Donna Mae will make the tablecloth. 


make the 


(Small pictures were cut from 
magazines and pasted above the dif- 
ficult words in this plan chart.) 

4. Reading the record book of activ- 
ity, The Playhouse Book, which was 
illustrated with photographs of the 
children at work. The children were 
eager to learn to read the book, so 
that they might read it to visitors.. 
Many asked permission to take it 
home to read to their parents. 

The Table 

Robert got a box. 

He made a table out of the box. 

He painted the table. 

He put the table in the playhouse. 

The Chair 

Jimmy got a box. 

He made a chair out of the box. 

He put the chair in the playhouse. 


5. Reading stories in our classroom 
newspaper, under the heading, “We 
Make a Playhouse.” The stories were 
composed by individual children and 
typed on a large-type typewriter. 
The Table 

I made the table. 

I made it out of a box. 

I painted it. 

Then I put it in the playhouse. 

—Robert 

6. Reading the records of activity in 
story form. At the conclusion of the 
activity the children asked to make a 
“real storybook about the playhouse, 
like the stories in our books.” The 
book was group-dictated under teach- 
er guidance. The teacher controlled 
the vocabulary so that there would be 
much repetition of words not already 
learned. Because the children com- 
posed the story themselves they rec- 
ognized many of the words in the 
text, and because of their interest, 
they were able to read the entire book 
with satisfaction and enjoyment. The 
stories were arranged ir. typical prim- 
er fashion, with one or two thought 
units to a page. 


We Make a House 


“Tet us mike a house,” 
said. 


the children 
“We want to make a good house.” 

“We will make a door for the house,” 
said the children. “We will put in two 
windows and a roof.” 

Miss Dissinger said, “Here are the 
boards, girls and boys. Now you can 
make a house.” 

“Oh!” said the children. 
can make a house. 
hammer. 


“Now we 
But we must have a 
We must have some nails.” 

John brought a hammer. Betty and 
Gloria brought a hammer and 
Some of the children brought saws. 

Miss Dissinger said, “We have ham- 
mers. We have saws. We have nails. 
Now we can go to work. We must 
make a good house.” 

All the girls and boys went to work. 
All the girls and boys wanted to 
hammer. (Continued on page 58) 


nails. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR]! 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Substitute Teacher, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


Dictionary Drills 


1. Define cach of the following terms. 


1. kill-joy 11. mall 

2. slicker (gar- 12. bombardier 
ment) 13. battalion 

3. fuselage 14. margarine 

4. sorcerer 15. ally 

§. lactose 16. WAC 

6. zephyr 17. waterlogged 

7. tourist 18. Welsh rabbit 

8. loge 19. whatnot 

9. landlubber 20. wild-goose 

10. hangar chase 

Il. Name the a of work in which 

each of the following is engaged. 

1. meteorologist 8. hygienist 

2. forester 9. technician 

3. architect 10. geologist 

4. archaeologist 11. geographer 

§. anthropologist 12. penologist 

6. ornithologist 13. cellist 

7. paleontologist 14. petrologist 


Ill. Explain what cach of these hand 
tools is used for. 


1. auger 8. miter box 
2. brace 9. plane 

3. chisel 10. ripsaw 
4. calipers 11. square 

§. gimlet 12. vise 

6. hatchet 13. pliers 

7. mallet 14. wrench 


IV. Write nine words that are syno- 
nyms for occupation, 


V. These terms all have to do with 
trade and money. What does each 


mean? 

1. barter 6. tax 

2. wampum 7. income 
3. excise 8. budget 
4. debase 9. revenue 
§, mint 10. levy 


. 
VI. Match each definition in the 
numbered list with the term it defines 
in the lettered list. 
1. a theatrical representation in 
which a story is told in artistic 
dances, with pantomime and music 


2. a united musical performance 
of voices or instruments 

3. a poem of sentiment, short and 
adapted to singing 

4. an instrumental composition in 
several movements which may vary 
in number and character 

§. an elaborate instrumental com- 
position in sonata form for a full 
orchestra 

6. a musical composition (usually 
in three movements) in which one in- 
strument (or two or three) stands 
out in bold relief against an orchestra 

7. the lowest female voice 

8. an instrumental composition of 
a dreamy sort, appropriate to the night 

9. an instrumental composition in 
which the principal theme is repeat- 
ed several times, with contrasting 
themes in between 

10. music sung or played in the 
open air at night, especially under a 
lady’s window 


a. ensemble f. suite 

b. nocturne g. contralto 
c. concerto h. serenade 
d. lyric i. symphony 
e. rondo j. ballet 


VII. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. Impromptu means with prepara- 
tion. 

2. Conversation is informal talk. 

3. Natural means not artificial. 

4. Habitual means in accordance 
with habit. 

§. To relax means to become more 
tense. 

6. Another 
force. 

7. Skill means dexterity. 

8. Methodical means relating to 
the Methodist Church. 

9. Talent refers to ability of a 
particular kind. 

10. To criticize means fo com- 
ment, often unfavorably, using a 
stondard of values. 

1%. Manner means an estate. 


word for power is 





a level is used 


to establish a 


horizontal line? 





Did you know that 















foot 





.«..; Did you know that 


length were based on 


bodily measurements? 


early measures of 
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12. Gesture means one who makes 
jokes. 

13. To abbreviate means to length- 
en, 

14. A bibliography is a list of ref- 
erence material on a subject. 

15. Extended means shortened. 

16. A colloquialism is an expression 
used in conversation but not com- 
monly used in formal speech or writ- 
ing. 

17. A definition is an explanation 
of the meaning of a term. 

18. A dialogue is a conversation in 
which three or more persons partici- 
pate. 

19. An encyclopedia is 4 collection 
of articles, arranged in alphabetical 
form, on the arts, sciences, and litera- 
tures of the world, or limited to some 


particular field. 





20. An opinion is a belief. 

21. Entomology and _ etymology 
have almost the same meaning. 

22. A glossary is an alphabetical 
list explaining technical terms or un. 
common words in a publication. 

23. An interview is a public di. 
cussion, 

24. An interpretation is am expla. 
nation, 

25. A synonym is the opposit. 
another word in meaning. 

26. A narrative is @ story or a r- 
cital of events. 

27. A periodical is a publication 
which appears regularly. 

28. A principle is a fundamentd 
truth, 

29. A syllabus is a part of a worl 

30. A manuscript is a printed boot 
or article, (For key, see page 82 


Weights and Measures 


Fill in the blanks with the correct 
number, word, or group of words. 
(All values are those recognized in 
the United States.) 

. Adm & ........... of an ounce 
avoirdupois. 

2. A fluid ounce is 4g of a 


3A hundredweight is a 
part of a ton. 


4. A pint is % of a =—_ 

5. A quart is of a gallon. 

6. A peck is of a bushel. 

7. A bushel contains ____.. quarts. 

8. A gill is . of a pint. 

9. A minute is a _._. part of 
an hour. 

10. A circle has . degrees. 


11. A hogshead holds 63 __... 
12. A yard is - feet. 

13. A equals 12 inches. 
14. A rod is 5% 


15. A perch is yards. 

16. A. surveyors measure, the 
chain, is - feet. 

17. An acre contains square 
rods. 


18. A liter is a little more than 
cise 

19. A gram is 
gram. 


of a kilo- 


20. A fathom, 
used chiefly in measuring 
21. A kilowatt is a unit of electri 
power equal to _...... watts. 
22. A knot is equivalent to 
an hour. 
23. A mile is 6,080 feet 
24. The English statute mile, us 
in the United States, is feet. 
25. A ream ordinarily contain 
sii quires of paper. 
26. A quire consists of 
sheets of paper. 


27. A long ton is pound: 
28. A _..... is 2,000 pounds. 
29. A barrel contains - gil- 
lons. 
30. One square foot  contait 
_... square inches. 
31. A furlong is __ rods, ane 


it gets its name from the 
a field. 
32. A palm is 3 to 4... 
33. A hand which is equal © 
— inches is used chiefly in mea 
uring the height of - 
34. A cord of wood measur 
nore feet long, _.... feet wit 
_.. feet high. 
35. A military pace or quick st? 
i cocanaidains feet. (For key, see page °*) 
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Did you know that 

an eclipse of the sun 
occurs when the moon 
comes between the 


earth and the sun? 








Astronomy in Riddles 


After reading each of the following 

riddles, answer the question, “What 

is my name?” 

1. I am the center of the solar sys- 
tem to which the earth belongs. 
I am composed of chemical ele- 
ments very similar to those that 
make up the earth, but mine are 
in the form of gases. 
I] am nearly 93,000,000 miles 
from the earth. 


2. Iam any heavenly body that re- 
volves around a planet. 
Sometimes there is only one of 
me and sometimes I am present 
in larger numbers. 


3. Men used to think I was entirely 
flat. 
I revolve around the sun once in 
36514 days. 
Among the planets, I am third in 
distance from the sun and fifth 
in size. 
My orbit around the sun is el- 
liptical. 
I am the only planet on which 
life is known to exist. 


4. Iam the earth’s nearest neighbor 
in space. 
I am the earth’s satellite. 
My diameter is only one fourth 
that of the earth. 
On my surface I have ring 
mountain formations of barren 
rock. 
I have no atmosphere. 
The light that I give is all re- 
flected from the sun. 
At different times in the month 
I seem to have different shapes. 
My gravitational pull on the 
oceans of the earth results in 
tides, 


5.1 am one of the most beautiful 
of the planets. 
I am yellow in color. 
[ am encircled by flat rings 
which are believed to consist of a 
multitude of small solid bodies. 
I have ten satellites. 
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6. Because I am noticeably red in 
color, I am sometimes called the 
fiery planet. 

People used to wonder whether | 
could support human life; but 
because I have little oxygen, little 
water, and extremes of tempera- 
ture, it is not likely that I can. 
During my winter, I have ice 
caps on my North and South 
Poles. 

When my spring approaches, I 
have lines on my surface that 
resemble canals, but astronomers 
believe they are of natural origin. 
Some observers think that they 
have seen colored patches resem- 
bling vegetation on my surface. 
I have two small satellites. 


7. I have been called the twin sister 
of the earth, because I am about 
the same size. 

I am the most brilliant planet. 
I have an atmosphere about as 
deep as the earth’s, but contain- 
ing much more carbon dioxide. 
In color, I am tinged with yellow. 
I have no satellites. 


8. I am the planet nearest to the 
sun. 
I shine with a clear white light. 
I am too hot to support any kind 
of life. 


I have no satellites. 


9. I am sea-green in color. 
I was discovered in 1781 by the 
English astronomer Herschel and 
for a time bore his name. 
I am barely visible to the naked 
eye. 
I have four satellites. 


10. I am the largest planet in the 
solar system. 
All the other planets put togeth- 
er would equal only about one 
third of my mass. 
My surface temperature is 200 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
I am white in color. 
I have eleven satellites. 


11. I am the third largest planet. 
I am invisible to the naked eye. 
In a telescope I appear to be 
greenish in color. 
The astronomer who discovered 
me had computed mathematically 
that I would be found in a cer- 
tain location. 
I have one satellite. 


12. I am the most remote of the 
known planets of the solar sys- 
tem. 

I can be seen only through a 
telescope. 

Twenty-five years before I was 
first seen, an astronomer had pre- 
dicted that I would be found. 

I was discovered in 1930. 


13. I am a group of fixed stars that 

are combined by astronomers for 
convenience. 
The ancients gave me names rep- 
resenting the persons, animals, or 
objects that they imagined were 
outlined by my stars. 


14. Iam a sun, and shine by my own 
light. 
Fewer than 5,000 of me can be 
seen by the naked eye, but 


UPPER GRADES 


through the largest telescopes in 
observatories, several hundred 
million of me appear. 

I twinkle, while the planets shine 
steadily. 


15. I am a broad luminous band ex- 
tending across the night sky. 
I am composed of innumerable 
star clusters and nebulae. 


16. I am a bright body that flashes 
out suddenly and darts across the 
sky, usually in a straight line. 

I come from outer space, far 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. 
Although I am solid to begin 
with, the resistance of the atmos- 
phere makes me _ incandescent, 
and usually I burn up and am 
dispersed in gases before reaching 
the earth. 

I am also called a shooting star. 


17. I am a stony or metallic body 
that falls on the earth fram outer 
space. 

A famous example of me can be 
seen at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

People sometimes hear me ex- 
plode. (For key, see page 52) 


The Territory of Alaska 


Answer these questions. 

1. What does the name Alaska 
signify? 

2. What is the most northerly 
point of Alaska and of the North 
American continent? 

3. Why are the Aleutian Islands 
particularly interesting now? 

4. For what two things is Kodiak 
Island noted? 

5. Which very high mountain is a 
landmark for sailors? 

6. Which is the highest peak in 
Alaska? 

7. Who explored Alaskan waters 
for Russia? When? 


for England? When? 
9. Avourd what place docs the 
early history-of Alaska center? 


> -tanc industry? 


10. When was the American flag 
first hoisted in Alaska? 

11. What is the capital of Alaska? 

12. What valley is the site of an 
agricultural experiment station? 

13. Where was Alaskan gold first 
found? 

14. Name two towns that became 
famous in the gold rush of 1898. | 

15. What is the name of the group 
of islands on the east side of the 
Gulf of Alaska? 

16. Where is St. Lawrence Island? 

17. What ocean is north of Alaska? 

18. What mode of travel is open- 


; . ...ing up new possibilities for Alaska? 
8. Who explored Aldskan. waters * 


19. What minerals lead the list of 
those found in Alaska? 

20. What is Alaska’s most impor- 
(For key, see page 52) 








Did you know that it 
is only about fifty miles “<4 


from Alaska to Russia? 
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ALASKA— 


ur study of Alaska was an 

outgrowth of current-events 

discussions. Alaska was men- 
tioned in newspapers and on the ra- 
dio. Its importance was 
emphasized so much that the interest 
of the children was aroused. At this 
time, a young man who was known 
to all the townspeople came home 
from Alaska, where he had been sta- 
tioned at an airport. I had a long 
conversation with him, during which 
he told me many significant things. 
Some of these I passed on to the 
children. 

They were so eager to hear more 
that I asked this young man to talk 
to us and show us movies which he 
had taken in Alaska. Circumstances 
prevented him from doing so, but we 
decided to discover for ourselves as 
much as we could about Alaska. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. To find out why Alaska is of such 
vital importance at this time. 
B. To understand the effect of its 
climate and other geographical con- 
ditions. 
C. To find out what the United 
States has done toward the develop- 
ment of Alaska. 
D. To gain a realization of the vast 
possibilities in Alaska. 
E. To learn why Alaskan resources 
have not been more fully developed, 
and to consider the outlook for its 
tuture. 
F. To gain an understanding of Eski- 
mo and Indian life. 

PROCEDURE 

We discussed what we already 
knew of Alaska and what more we 
would like to know. We studied the 
map and commented on such matters 
as location, size, nearness to Japan, 
and so on. We listed questions that 
we wanted to have answered. These 
were copied on a chart, which I post- 
ed, and they formed the basis for an 
outline. As time went on we added 
more questions and topics that grew 
out of our discussions. This outline 
also was posted. 

Among the questions were these. 

How far is Alaska from Japan? 


Where is Dutch Harbor? 


strategic 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of the Interior oe "a" 


TT et ae 


Mount McKinley, loftiest peak in North 
America, gives its name to a national park. 
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UR NORTHERN TERRITORY 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ISABEL M. JOHNSTON 
Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Gilbert and Bennett School, 


Georgetown, Connecticut 


One of the greatest satisfactions in this study was the 
abundance of authentic material relating to the subject 
which was contributed by pupils and interested adults. 


On what islands have the Japanese 
armed forces landed? 

How far is the United States from 
Alaska? 

How could we get there? 

What people live in Alaska? 

What do they do for a living? 

How do the people dress? 

STUDY OUTLINE 

A. Natural features. 
1. Location: with respect to North 
American continent; in relation to 
Japan; distance from the United 
States proper; boundaries; routes to 
Alaska. 
2. Topography: rivers; glaciers; val- 
leys; mountain peaks and ranges; vol- 
canoes; avalanches. 
3. Scenic attractions: Mt. McKinley 
National Park; other features. 
4. Animal and bird life. 
§. Climate: rainfall; temperature; 
climatic differences in polar, central, 
and southern parts; effect of Japanese 
current, winds, and ocean; long win- 
ters and short summers; midnight sun 
and northern lights. 
B. History of Alaska. 
1. Former and present governments. 
2. Russian capital; territorial capital. 
3. Flag of the territory. 
C. People. 
1. Races: appearance, dress, homes, 
language, customs. 
2. Types of occupation: mining; fur 
farming; lumbering; fishing; manu- 
facturing; farming (Matanuska Col- 
ony); absentee ownership—reasons. 
3. Amusements: winter sports, base- 
ball, radio, motion pictures. 
D. Cities—Location, _ size, 
tance, present significance. 
RE. Travel. ; 
1: Railrpads 5 interior. 
2. Steamships on coast and on rivers. 


impor- 


From what materials do you think 
these Alaskan moccasins are made? 


3. Roads—few in number; new Al- 
can Highway. 
4. Dogs and dog sleds—importance 
in winter. 
5. Airplanes—great 
routes and air travel. 
F. Health conditions. 
1. Effect of United States training on 
Eskimo and Indian adult life. 
Hospitals. 
. Health instruction in schools. 
G. Aleutian Islands. 
1. Location in relation to Alaska; to 
Asia; to oceans. 
2. Topography and climate. 
3. Strategic importance of islands. 
4. Conditions met and conquered by 
our Army Air Forces. 

MATERIALS 

We discussed where we could find 
materials to help us in our study, and 
listed these sources: geographies, his- 
tories, readers, encyclopedias, and 
other books; magazines; pamphlets 
and current-events papers; school and 
town libraries; supervisor; state li- 
brary in Hartford; chambers of com- 
merce in Seattle, Vancouver, Juneau, 
and other cities; American School of 
the Air. 

Everyone was to be on the lookout 
for Alaskan material. A committee 
was formed to arrange whatever was 
brought in. We were surprised to 
find how much could be collected. 
Individuals whom we asked for help 
responded well. This material was 
used as the basis of our research work. 
I supplemented any text that was too 
dificult for the pupils. The study 
outline was followed, not in logical 
order but according to our interests 
and leads. 

The American School of the Air 
gave an excellent program on Alaska. 


increase in air 


w Nh 


A resident who had spent three 
years in Alaska was invited to speak 
at an assembly. He told about gold 
mining, fishing, hunting, Eskimo life, 
and many other things, enlivening his 
talk with personal anecdotes. He 
brought with him pictures, gold and 
copper ore, moccasins, hunting rifles, 
knives, mukluks, and other objects, 

From time to time the childrep 
brought in materials. These included 
pictures and clippings from newspa- 
pers and magazines, and occasionally 
books. One child contributed a pair 
of Alaskan mukluks made of cariboy 
hide. Another brought two minia- 
ture totem poles. 

Our music supervisor lent us 2 
phonograph record illustrating Es- 
kimo music, the words of the songs 
being in the Eskimo language. 

The children found most of the in- 
formation for themselves. Sometimes 
topics were assigned and they worked 
individually or in groups, later te- 
porting to the class. They were re- 
sponsible for illustrative material. 


INTEGRATIONS 
A. Reading.—The children had prac- 


tice in the following reading skills 
1. Using encyclopedias. 
2. Using indexes, appendixes, tables 
of contents. 
3. Using more than one source when 
looking up material. 
4. Judging value of source by atten- 
tion to date when material was print- 
ed, type of material, and so on. 
§. Looking under more than one titl 
6. Reading to find answers to que: 
tions and definite information about 
a topic. 
7. Skimming material. 
8. Arranging ideas in logical order. 
9. Reading to reproduce stories and 
to make reports. 
10. Reading aloud to the class inter- 
esting stories, poems, or topics. 
B. Spelling.—We learned to spell the 
words needed in our written work. 
C. Language. 
1. Written language. 
a) Letters of imvitation to 2 
speaker. 
5) Letters of thanks to speaker. 
c) Business letters requesting ma- 
terials. (Continued on page 54 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of the Interior 





Transportation over the frozen tundra is 
furnished by huskies harnessed to a sled. 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


In 1776, the people who were living in the 
American colonies were fired by a strong spir- 
it of patriotism. They were willing to fight 
and to endure all kinds of hardships to win 
the right to govern themselves. This spirit 
was shown not only by the men who did the 
actual fighting but by women and children 
and even by very old people. 

Now, in 1944, Americans are once more 
showing the spirit of °76. They are going 
forward bravely, fighting for their native 
land, on the home front and overseas. What 
are you doing to show that the American 
spirit of patriotism is as strong today as it was 
in 1776? 


THE ARTIST 


Archibald M. Willard, who as a boy was 
inspired by his grandfather’s stories of the 
Revolution and who himself served as a vol- 
unteer in the War between the States, lived 
to see American ideals defended in France in 
the first World War. 

He was born in Bedford, Ohio, in 1836. 
When he was seventeen years of age, his fam- 
ily moved to Wellington, Ohio, where he re- 
sided until the outbreak of the Civil War. 

In young manhood, Willard made a living 
by painting scenes on circus wagons and do- 
ing humorous pictures that had a large sale 
when reproduced as lithographs. With the 
proceeds, in 1873, he went to New York 
where he took an art course under J. D. Eaton. 
Shortly afterward he settled in Cleveland and 
opened a studio. 

One of the first pictures which Willard 
did in 1876 he decided to call “Yankee 
Doodle.” It was rather a humorous picture 
of a Fourth of July celebration in a country 
village, the kind of celebration he had so often 
witnessed. A Cleveland art dealer, upon see- 
ing the painting, asked Willard to change it 
into a serious patriotic one because that year 
was the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of our nation. So he set to work to re- 
draw it, with his father posing as the central 
figure, and an old Civil War comrade and 
well-known fifer, Hugh Mosher, as the fifer. 

At first the work dragged. But Willard re- 
called his own army service and what these 
patriots in the picture stood for. And a real 
turning point was reached when his father 
became critically ill. He put his heart into 
the picture, and later it stirred the nation, 
although it was never praised by critics. 

When the finished painting was exhibited 

in a Cleveland store window, the traffic was 
obstructed by the crowds who wanted to see 
it. Then came a request to exhibit the picture 
at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
and afterward it went to Boston and other 
cities. This painting, which we know as “Spirit 
of 76,” now hangs in Abbot Hall, Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, for which it was pur- 
chased by General H. J. Devereux, father of 
the boy who was Willard’s model for the 
young drummer. 
_ In later life, Willard painted other histor- 
ical pictures, as well as landscapes and por- 
traits, but “Spirit of ’76” is the one that made 
him famous. 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS, IN FULL COLOR, 
[a3 
OF Spirit OF ’76”" MAY BE FOUND 
ON PAGES 30-31 
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Archibald M. Willard 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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S EE them coming, three patriot 
musicians leading the troops to 
victory! Hear the shrill, stirring 
notes of “Yankee Doodle!” Listen 
to the roll of the drums! 

Which of the trio has the sternest, 
most determined expression? Do you 
think that he would always look so 
grim? Notice how his blowing hair 
draws our attention to his face. 

Why doesn’t the old drummer 
wear a uniform? Coatless, with one 
shirt sleeve up and one down, he has 
stopped work to join the fife and 
drum corps. Do you know about 
Cincinnatus, the Roman, who left 
his plow to serve his country? 

How old is this central figure? 
Notice his vigorous step. Who is 
looking at him? Because he looks, we 
look too. The drummer boy is young 
but he is not afraid. Why? 

His uniform is new and clean. 
What are its colors? Where else is 
someone wearing the “buff and blue”’? 
These were the colors of the Conti- 
nental Army. Where do you see other 
soldiers? Why are we confident that 
they will be victorious? 

What must have happened to the 
man playing the fife? The bandage 
tells us that a bullet grazed his head. 
He marches with a firm step and set 
face, but his eyes are twinkling. He 
represents the middle generation of 
patriots on their way to war. 

Above them all floats the flag of 
freedom, the Stars and Stripes. Is it 
just like the American flag of today? 
How many stars has it? What does 
that mean? 

How has the artist colored the sky 
around the flag so that its red, white, 


and blue look bright? The dark grays 
are the lowering clouds of smoke 
from near-by battlefields. 

What has happened to the soldier 
on the ground? Though he has fall- 
en, he raises his cap to Old Glory and 
to “Yankee Doodle.” Fresh troops 
behind the flag wave their caps too. 
The raised arm of the wounded man 
leads our eyes to the advancing trio. 
In them the artist has concentrated 
the spirit of courage and patriotism. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Assot HALL, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


URING the month of February 
D we often have patriotic cele- 
brations of one kind or another. Dec- 
orating programs or menu cards for 
these affairs with a patriotic motif is 
a pleasant task. It is easy to do this, 
with effective results, by utilizing 
something you may never have as- 
sociated with art work—a potato. 
Use either a white or a sweet potato. 

Cut the potato in half with a par- 
ing knife or pocketknife. With the 
point of the knife carefully draw the 
outline of a five-pointed star, a spread 
eagle, or some other patriotic symbol. 
Cut away the surrounding potato, so 
that the motif will stand higher than 
the background. In an eagle design, 
cut scratches to suggest feathers. 

With a brush, cover the design 
with show-card paint, dye, or ink. 
Stamp the design onto your paper. 
Brush the color across the design 
again before stamping. Repeat for 
each sheet you wish to decorate. 
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- FACTS 


Avigation—Air Navigation | 


We are all familiar with the word navigation, which 
comes from the Latin avis, ship, and agere, to direct. 
It is casv, then, to guess that avigation means direct- 


ing the course of an airplane. 
TAKING OFF 


The steps in taking off are illustrated in the accom- 
panying drawings. With the motor running and the 
pilot given the signal to go, the ship rolls down the 
runway. To raise the tail, the stick is pushed slight- 
ly forward (Fig. 1, detaii). The plane is now in a 
horizontal position on the ground (Fig. 2). The stick is 
gently pulled back to a perpendicular position (Fig. 2, 
detail), and then, as the speed increases, it is pulled 
farther back (Fig. 3, detail), and the plane rises into 


the air. When the ship is 200 feet from the ground it 


is safe to make a turn. With the plane’s nose slight- 
ly raised, it continues to gain altitude as it circles the 
airport. At 1,000 feet the pilot levels off, with the 


stick in an upright position (Fig. 4). 
HELPS FOR THE PILOI 


Just as the pilot of a ship needs charts and a compass, 
so does the pilot of a plane. Sometimes it is necessary 
in either case for the pilot to depend on calculations 
of distance and direction, and this is called dead reckon- 
ing. Under certain circumstances he uses the only guide 
that pilots once had—the sun, moon, and stars, But 
today there is an additional help—the radio. 

If you are taking an automobile trip, you follow a map 
that shows highways and other roads. On a topographic 
map, such as government surveyors prepare, are found 
not only roads and railroads, but every natural feature, 
such as mountains, lakes, marshes, ponds, rivers, and 
forests. Every twenty-foot difference in clevation is 
shown by a contour line. It is this sort of map that 
airplane pilots use. 

The aviator, you will realize, needs to know a great 
At the left 
is a simple chart illustrating a short hop from an 


deal about the country he is flying over. 


airport to a village that we will call Avon. 
What landmarks should we watch for? First of all 
comes the lake: then the two railroad tracks, which we 


shall cross not far from their intersection. Farther along 
is the river, whose course we shall follow for a short 
distance; and then comes the sand pit on our right, 

The appearance of the land as one sees it from an air. 
plane is very different from the way it looks to a per- 
son standing on the ground. Pilots know what various 
colors mean and this knowledge helps them to find a 
landing place in an emergency. 

The following conditions, indicated by particular col- 
ors, would provide safe landings: plowed fields—dark 
brown, red, or black; grass—dull green in summer, 
brownish green or khaki in other seasons; stubble—buff 
or brownish yellow; moist sand—light yellow. 

On the other hand, the flyer would beware of condi- 
tions such as the following: growing crops—light green; 
swamp—bright green; clearings in heavily wooded areas 
(stumps and logs may be concealed). 

Traveling by following landmarks is known as contact 
flight or pilotage. ‘This method is always used, when 
possible, along with others. 

Weather is very important to the flyer. Weather maps 
are made every six hours. They show from which direc- 
tion the wind is blowing and how hard. The pilot has 
to take the wind velocity into account in figuring his 
Another important factor shown is visibility, 
How is dead reckoning done? The distance and direc- 


speed. 


A line is drawn 
between the starting point and the destination. Then 


tion to be flown are noted on a chart. 


the pilot determines how many degrees the compass must 
be “headed” for him to stay on his course. He must al- 
low not only for wind but for the magnetic attraction 
of the earth and for the effect produced on the compass 
needle by the metal in the plane. 

On very long airplane trips—as from continental 
United States to Alaska or Africa or Australia—celestial 
navigation is used. The pilot sets his course by sun, 
moon, and stars. 

The long-distance flyer follows what is known as 4 
great-circle route. A great circle is one which, if it 
were the circumference of a disk, would seem to divide 
the globe into two cqual parts. In the drawing at the 
bottom of the first column on this page, a great-circle 
route across the Atlantic is indicated. 


Teaching Suggestions 











Atlantre 


Ocean 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Make a simple model of a compass, 
using letters and figures. 

Demonstrate how to steer a tricy- 
cle; how to balance a scooter. 

Consider the features of your re- 
gion that a flyer would need to know 
about. 

If a pilot cannot see well because 
of fog or clouds, what may happen? 

If you have been in an airplane or 
up to the top of a very high build- 
ing, tell how the landscape looked. 

If you were a pilot, using the stars 
as your guide, which ones would you 
look for? 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Make a map of your community to 
show features important to a flyer. 

Where, near your home, could a 
flyer make a forced landing? What 
places would he avoid? 

Make a wall frieze showing planes 
taking off, flying above clouds, land- 
ing. How would the pilots above the 
clouds direct their course? 

Bring road and railroad maps to 
school. Compare distances between 
two cities, by road, rail, and air. 

If you saw Walt Disney’s motion 
picture, Saludos Amigos, describe the 
baby plane's trip across the Andes. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Using a paste made of flour, salt, 
and water, make a relief or contout 
map of your locality. 

Discuss: The greatest flying hazard. 

Bring model planes to school and 
place them in the positions shown # 
the diagram illustrating a take-off. 

Using boxes and odd bits of lum- 
ber, build a cockpit with con 
stick and pedals. Use this to demon- 
strate the take-off described in this 
lesson. 

Illustrate great circles by stretch- 
ing a string around a globe, from 
different points. 
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At 1,500 Feet 


This seaplane is flying at an al- 
titude of about 1,500 feet. 

Notice how small the trees ap- 
pear from this height. 

If this were a landplane, and 
the pilot were trying to locate an 
emergency landing field, would he 
find it in the area photographed? 

A ship similar to the one shown 
here flew recently from Baltimore, 
Maryland, to Natal, Brazil, 4,375 
miles, in 28 hours. Trace the flight 
on your map. What was the aver- 


age speed of the plane? 


At 3,000 Feet 


From 3,000 feet, the altitude 
of this plane, the appearance of 
the earth is different. Can you 
find the house in the picture? 

Trace the roads along the river- 
banks. 

Through what kind of clouds is 
the plane flying? 

If the field on the right were 
a bright green, would it be a good 
emergency landing field? Give 


reasons for your answer. 


The upper picture shows a Martin “Mariner”; the 
lower, a Consolidated “Liberator.”” Since these 
photographs were taken, changes have been 
made in the insignia on United States aircraft. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 





How Would You Meet 
These Situations? 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Teacher, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


I. Grace is exceedingly shy. How 
would you go about helping her to 
gain self-confidence? 

1. Have her take part in group 
athletic games. 

2. Make her a member of the cast 
in a class play. 

3. Leave her to her own resources. 

4. Make her a class monitor. 

§. Ridicule her shyness that she 
might be roused to fight back. 


ll. Patrick devotes more time to talk 
ing than to actual work. How would 
you get him to accomplish things, 
rather than talk about them? 

1. Ask him for proof of his ac- 
complishments. 

2. Humor him. 

3. Show him that those who do 
things rarely talk about them. 

4. Hold him to a definite routine. 

§. Don’t take him seriously. 


lil. You notice that Lucy is always 
alone. She never plays with her 
schoolmates and she avoids any social 
relationship. What would you do? 

1. Send for her parents. 

2. Work on the principle that if 
she wishes to be alone, there is noth- 
ing you can do to prevent it. 

3. Study her health history. 

4. Endeavor to win her over. 

§. Find out why she is alone. 


IV. You write homework  assign- 
ments on the blackboard. Flora never 
fails to do hers, but often you find 
she has done it from the wrong page. 
How would you remedy this? 

1. Punish her for not having done 
the proper assignment. 

2. Accept the homework she has 
done in lieu of the assignment made. 

3. Have her eyes examined. 

4. Examine the notebook in which 
she copies assignments daily. 

§. Make her do the correct assign- 
ment, 


V. Donald is enthusiastic about pets. 
One day he brings a turtle to the 
schoolyard, and for the rest of the 
school day the pupils are turtle- 
conscious, to the detriment of regu- 
lar lessons. What would you do? 

1. Punish Donald. 

2. Be a good sport and enjoy the 
turtle episode. 

3. Take time during the day to 
arrange a pet show for the near fu- 
ture. 
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4. Take a few minutes to teach a 
kindness-to-animals lesson, 

§. Send Donald home with his pet 
and proceed with the day’s lessons. 


VI. Dick boasts in all his fields of 
endeavor, “My team will beat Jim’s 
a hundred runs to onew” “Today's 
spelling match? Phil hasn't a chance.” 
How would you cure his tendency to 
see himself always as the victor? 

1. Ridicule him. 

2. Pit him against superior opposi- 
tion, 

3. Point out historic examples of 
royal boasters, who inevitably were 
deflated by their subjects. 

4. Keep him off class teams. 

§. Ignore his predictions. 


VII. Because Robert's father is presi- 
dent of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, Robert thinks he is entitled to 
special favors from you. How should 
you react? 

1. Be careful to treat him just as 
you do the other pupils. 

2. Treat him in a more severe man- 
ner than you do the other pupils. 

3. Shut your eyes to the situation. 

4. Inform Robert’s father. 

§. Ask the principal’s advice. 


VIII. Sylvia is specially interested in 
reading. Repeatedly she comes to you 
for books until she has read all the 
extra ones you have. What could you 
do next? 

1. Start a classroom library of 
books the pupils bring from home. 

2. Lend her adult books from your 
own library. 

3. Send her to the large public li- 
brary downtown. 

4. Tell Sylvia you are too busy to 
find books for her. 

§. Tell her not to read so much. 

ANSWERS 

I. 2. (Knowing that the success of the 
play depends upon each member of 
the cast will make Grace realize that 
she is carrying a proportionate bur- 
den of the project. When she hears 
the applause of her classmates she will 
feel that she, too, can do things. Re- 
peated appearances in plays will in- 
crease her self-confidence. ) 
Il. 4. (Expect definite projects to 
be accomplished at a definite time. 
Patrick will have little time for 
“words,” being too occupied in keep- 


ing to his schedule.) 


Ill. 5. (There may be a_ physical 
cause or a mental once—but a cause 
there must be. The cause will point 
a way to the cure. Sometimes a child 
like Lucy outgrows such behavior, 
but if the situation is not remedied, 
she may become decidedly antisocial.) 
IV. 3. (If she is found to have de- 
fective vision, causing her to make 
repeated errors, have her sit in a front 
seat until her faulty vision has been 
corrected. Pupils with uncorrected vi- 
sion who sit too far away often copy 
incorrectly from the blackboard.) 

V. 3. (Have the pupils bring their 
pets to school. Perhaps offer a prize, 
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and decide on what basis it shall be 
awarded. Pupils should act as judges.) 
VI. 2. (Visualizing one’s self as ; 
great conqueror often comes from 
the fact that one never has met su- 
perior ability. Being defeated by 
superior merit may act as a challenge 
and a greater incentive.) 

VIL. 1. (If you allow him to feel that 
he has a right to expect special priy- 
ileges, you will do him more harm 
than good.) 

VIII. 1. (Have each pupil bring one 
or two books from home, and arrange 
a definite period for a systematic in- 
terchange of these books.) 


Maladjusted Children 
in the Elementary School 


ELIZABETH M. KELLY 


Supervisor, Department of Special Education, Public Schools, 
Newark, New Jersey 


SOCIALLY maladjusted child is 
A a problem child, in spite of 

the reason for the maladjust- 
ment. Accurate recognition of cer- 
tain basic causes of maladjustment 
in school life and in home life is es- 
sential before a correct analysis of 
individual problems can be made or 
effective remedial measures taken. 

What situations in school tend to 
cause social maladjustment of chil- 
dren? There are three major ones. 

The first and foremost cause is in- 
herent in the character of the average 
school program. In most instances it 
is traditional, is rigid, and does not 
fit the needs of the group. The pres- 
sure to “put across” this program, 
rather than to analyze and adjust it, 
is very great indeed, and the result is 
to bring forth defiance and revolt on 
the part of girls and boys. Their be- 
havior is a shicld for boredom, frus- 
tration, and sheer unhappiness. 

A letter from a school principal 
who had recently transferred a boy to 
an adjustment group interestingly il- 
lustrates this point. A close friend 
of the boy so placed requested a sim- 
ilar transfer so that he could be with 
his chum. Although slow to learn, 
the friend was no behavior problem, 
the principal explained, so how should 
his request be treated? In the opinion 
of our department personnel, the mo- 
tive of the second boy may have run 
deeper than his sincere desire to be 
with his friend. He may have felt a 
longing to be where he would be 
understood—educationally at least. 
No doubt he learned from his friend 
that in the adjustment group educa- 
tional weaknesses were diagnosed, and 


individual remedial work was given 
on the basis of the diagnosis. 

Another cause of maladjustment in 
the schools is the inflexible stand- 
ards set for achievement. The stand- 
ards are far beyond the ability of the 
group as a whole to attain, and yet 
there is insistence upon all pupils 
achieving alike. This insistence, with- 
out regard for individual capacity, 
together with the unreasonable com- 
petition that is encouraged, engen- 
ders in pupils a feeling of inferiority, 
embarrassment, and degradation. Very 
often behavior that may be defined as 
unstable, bizarre, unorthodox, and 
abnormal, results. 

A third cause of maladjustment in 
the school is the school’s attitude 
toward misbehavior. Nonconformity, 
which manifests itself in  asocial, 
overt acts and in poor attitudes, calls 
attention to itself. Instead of ex- 
amining the “why” of this behavior, 
school authorities become annoyed 
and seck only one solution—to rid 
themselves of such an irritant. 

How can obvious behavior prob- 
lems be interpreted in terms of mal- 
adjustments? may next be asked. 
Every child must be studied individv- 
ally. An early and continuous study 
of pupils’ mental capacities, interests, 
and attitudes will do much to reduce 
the number of cases of social malad- 
justment seen in the schools among 
children ten to fifteen years old. 

A seedling that has been strength- 
ened and nurtured from its beginning 
makes a hardy plant that should sur- 
vive the extremes of the seasons. 5° 
too’ the child whose problems ar 


understood will probably be able to 
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OF CHILDREN 





sustain himself when he must meet 
and master his own problems. Alert- 
ness of the school to note divergences 
in capacities and interests is the first 
step in solving such a problem. 

The discovery approach must be 
used not only early, but also compre- 
hensively, and should reach out be- 
yond the school for clues which will 
help in solving the problem. 

What situations outside the school 
tend to cause social maladjustment? 
Six have been cited by experts. 

First and foremost is the parent 
who cannot or will not understand 
the problem. When a parent fails to 
measure up, the bottom drops out of 
the child’s world. A child looks to 
the adult, particularly to the parent, 
who is his protector, for all the qual- 
ities that he expects his ideal to pos- 
sess. When the parent cannox or will 
not face difficult issues, the unity of 
a child’s life oftentimes is destroyed. 

Second is maladjustment in the 
home occasioned by poor financial 
management. Here again, the child 
longs for harmony between parents, 
who should be his refuge in time of 
dithculties and his confidants on oc- 
casions of joy. Inability of parents 
to provide economically for children, 
coupled with a home situation filled 
with strife and terror, makes for so- 
cial maladjustment, and this is man- 
ifested in school behavior. 

The lack of parental guidance in 
the choice of companions is a third 
factor. When the influence of the 
home is practically nil, and the in- 
terest of the school is at a low ebb, 
gitls and boys are bound to associate 
with others who have known for the 
most part only misunderstanding and 
frustration. Security and satisfaction 
are the birthright of every human 
being, and if they are not found in 
the home or in the school, the search 
for them will extend into byways 
that reek with evil and immorality. 

A fourth factor leading to malad- 
justment is poor relationship between 
the school and the parents. The 
school could go far, not only in ad- 
justing the child, but in stabilizing 
the parents through their solicitude 
tor the child. Parents too often re- 
ject children who make poor records 
in school, Like a fair-weather friend, 
they have no interest in any relation- 
ship unless it contributes to building 
up their ego. Many parents want the 
stream of life to flow along smoothly, 
with uninterrupted peace and occa- 
sional plaudits for themselves, and 
without their helping in any way to 
attain those goals. 

Nurture of nature is a delicate and 
painstaking job that begins ostensibly 
at birth and follows through to ma- 
turity. This responsibility cannot be 
taken lightly. Constant study and 
care by parents and teachers will 
achieve the desired results. 

A fifth factor may be stated as 
lack of interest in the problem on 
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the part of civic-minded groups. 
Here the school could help by guid- 
ing socially-minded organizations to 
spend their time and money profit- 
ably and wisely. These groups are 
usually eager to be helpful but lack 
of knowledge dissipates their efforts. 
The school might become identified 
with such organizations through 
membership or on a co-operative basis, 
and lend its advice so that available 
channels will be used effectively. 

Lack of a comprehensive program 
of health service is a sixth factor. 
Must not the schools examine more 
closely their entire plan of health 
education? If a plan does exist, is it 
one that receives mere lip service, or 
is it one which actually functions? 

Low vitality causes much malad- 
justment, especially in poorly paid 
and subcultural groups. What type 
of health program will the school 
plan to meet this complex situation? 
The answer would seem to lie in a 
scheme to make health education and 
health service in the schools active, 
thorough, and consecutive. By con- 
secutive is meant continuity in health 
checks, following a plan that would 
articulate with the home, with hospi- 
tal clinics at which the family is reg- 
istered, and with social agencies, The 
school might well be the pivot on 
which the work of these agencies 
would turn. In cases where malnutri- 
tion does exist, it is the duty of the 
school to see that the needs of the 
child are satistied. 

However, we must not conclude 
that correction of bodily deficiencies 
will always be the answer to social 
maladjustment in children. It often 
happens that physical defects are 
cleared up and still the social mal- 
adjustment persists. 

Accurate and early classification 
would seem to be the dominant factor 
in reducing the number of cases of 
social maladjustment in the school. 
The school may be a veritable hotbed 
of social maladjustment if the plan 
of classification does not function at 
all, or if it functions loosely. 

The need for individual analysis 
cannot be emphasized too often or too 
much. The solution to the problem 
is to be found in the scientific clas- 
sification of children at an early age. 
It is essential that this classification 
be made scientifically, because the 
problem of each individual will dif- 
fer from that of every other. 

Much social maladjustment results 
from emotional instability, which has 
its roots in the type of personality or 
in the out-of-school environment. 
Children who become socially malad- 
justed because of what they find in 
school are, for the most part, those 
of the dull group. 

A school program geared to the 
needs of individual pupils and staffed 
with a personnel which is understand- 
ing and trained will go far toward 
remedying the present situation. 





The articles on these pages 
suggest ways of dealing wise- 
ly with the exceptional child. 








Methods of Teaching 
Crippled Children 


MARGARET JONES 


Teacher of Special Education, Miramar Special School, 
Miami, Florida 


TEACH a very special group of 
children. To the world they are 
known as handicapped, or crip- 
pled, children, but to me they are just 
ordinary children who accomplish the 
same things as other children, but in 
a slower or slightly different manner. 
My fourteen pupils are in the teen- 
age group, except for two who are ten 
and eleven, and two who are nine. 
Six cannot walk; three cannot use 
pencils, because of being injured at 
birth or having arthritis; two cannot 
talk without great difficulty; one is 
hard of hearing; one has a cleft spine; 
and the others have some other crip- 
pling condition. 
| have had most of this group for 
three years. Two of the children 


study high-school subjects; the others - 


are at various elementary-grade levels. 
The most satisfying aspect of teach- 
ing such a group is that we adjust 
the school entirely to the pupil. 

As far as possible we try to follow 
the state course of study. We are 
supposed to complete eight tenths of 
a grade a year, but it doesn’t always 
work that way. We are unclassified. 
Much of the work has to be done in- 
dividually, although we do function 
as a group. 

In the back of the room there are 
three electric typewriters, which are 
constantly being used by the children 
who cannot hold pencils. Their cus- 
tomary one-finger typing is slow, but 
they are pleased with the results. 
Fancy doing long division and frac- 
tions on a typewriter! They do it 
every day, besides typing their spell- 
ing and English sentences. Some of 
these children learned their letters on 
the typewriter. 

Of course the keys often stick, rib- 
bons have to be changed, and other 
things happen, but Bob, our eldest 
boy, has learned to take care of most 
of these emergencies. We are hoping 
that some day Bob may have a repair 
shop of his own. 

Even though a child is badly crip- 
pled, we don’t have him give up writ- 
ing just because we use typewriters. 
Provided he can hold a pencil in his 
hand, he works on printing. To sign 
his name is a big accomplishment! 

Ours is a happy group. We radiate 
cheerfulness. The room is sunny and 
bright. We have attractive pictures, 
plants, and all the little things that 
keep a place from being drab. On 
our large table we usually have art 


work of some kind. Just now a min- 
iature circus is in full swing. A local 
fraternal group has promised us a trip 
to a real circus, but we must “earn” 
our tickets by finding out about cir- 
cuses. Reading, writing, and spelling 
have been centered around the sub- 
ject. (Even the slowest-learning chil- 
dren can spell elephant!) 

Practically all of my elementary- 
grade pupils are becoming Spanish- 
minded, as they overhear me teaching 
Spanish to my two high-school pu- 
pils. Already they have picked up 
several expressions. They also “listen 
in” when we discuss history, geog- 
raphy, and science. 

Everyone is interested in living 
things. We are watching a bowl of 
tadpoles turn to frogs and in our 
flower-pot gardens we plant and grow 
butter beans, tomatoes, and snap 
beans. It is fun to be able to spell 
the names of these plants and to say 
them in Spanish when Billy is having 
his biology lesson. With my slow- 
learning group I spend more time on 
reading than on anything else, and 
after two years these children are be- 
ginning to read. One boy is word- 
blind, but he can pronounce almost 
every word I spell even though he 
cannot spell or read coherently. 

Of course we weave rugs, and have 
singing lessons and art twice a week. 
Physiotherapy treatments break into 
our routine, but are most necessary. 

The greatest thing we have learned 
is unselfishness and the joy of serving 
other people. It is impossible for the 
teacher to do everything; the chil- 
dren must help one another. When 
we have a fire drill, each child who 
can walk easily knows which fellow 
pupil he is to aid—by rolling out a 
wheel chair or assisting the other in 
walking. The children who cannot 
stand in line in a cafeteria have trays 
brought to them by others. This 
is done willingly and gives the chil- 
dren a sense of responsibility. 

More important than book learn- 
ing, these children are being taught to 
strive for independence and for vic- 
tory over their difficulties. A defect 
or a deviation from the normal is 
recognized, but is treated in a casual 
way. We do not believe in letting 
crippled children feel that they can 
ride through the world on their 
handicaps. They are taught to stand 
on their own merits and to compete 
with others on a basis of equality. 
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Lucky Day 


FRANCIS L. KROLL 


The familiar proverb “Where there’s a will there’s a way” 
is illustrated in this story about a boy who needed ten 
cents to buy a War Stamp and succeeded in his effort. 


IMMY ELSON came out of the 
] schoolhouse whistling cheerfully. 
” Dick Eilers and Harry Mason 
were waiting for him. “This is your 
lucky day,” Dick said. “You had 100 
in both arithmetic and spelling.” 

“Hurry home and get your box 
kite,” Harry urged. “We're going to 
the park to fly our kites.” 

“T can’t today,” Jimmy answered. 
“TI have some work to do for Mother.” 

“Why don’t you sell that box kite 
to me?” Harry asked. “You never 
have time to fly it.” 

Jimmy shook his head vigorously. 
He wouldn’t sell that box kite for 
any amount. Uncle Dave had bought 
it for him when he was home on fur- 
lough. “These are made in China,” 
the clerk had told them. “This is the 
last one we have.” 

Jimmy hurried on. He wished he 
could go with the boys. However, 
he had promised his mother that he 
would put the basement in order. She 
worked in a factory, and needed all 
the help he could give her. 

Suddenly Jimmy stopped. He had 
just remembered that Room Ten was 
trying to make a record of 100 per 
cent in the War Stamp drive. Every 
pupil was to buy at least one stamp. 
But he couldn’t buy a stamp! He 
didn’t have a dime. 

“T could ask Mother for a dime,” 
Jimmy said to himself, “only she has 
signed up to have money taken out 
of her wages to pay for War Bonds. 
She needs the rest for expenses. T'll 
try somehow to earn a dime.” 
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Jimmy thought of all the ways there 
were for a ten-year-old boy to earn a 
dime. Sometimes he had been paid for 
running errands. He could stop at 
every house until he found someone 
who had an errand for him to do. 

He went up the walk of the very 
next house. Before he could ring the 
bell, the door was thrown open and 
a woman asked sharply, “What do 
you want?” 

Jimmy just stammered, “I want to 
run an errand.” 

“I don’t have any errands,” said 
the woman. “If I did have, I would 
do them myself. Boys are too care- 
less to be trusted with errands.” 

She closed the door, without giving 
Jimmy a chance to reply. 

Jimmy was so discouraged that hx 
passed the next house without stop- 
ping. But he had gone only a few 
steps beyond when he stopped. “If I 
give up after only one trial, I won't 
be a very good soldier,” he told him- 
self. Resolutely, he turned back. 

Here, a kind-looking elderly wom- 
an came to the door. “What can I 
do for you?” she asked. 

“I'm trying to find an errand to 
run so that I can earn money to buy 
a War Stamp,” Jimmy told her. 
“Room Ten wants to be 100 per cent 
and I want to do my share.” 

“That's splendid,” the woman said. 
“T can’t think of an errand for you 
to do this afternoon. However, I al- 
ways have an errand on Tuesday. If 
you will stop next Tuesday after 
school, ll explain to you about it.” 





STORIES 





“Thank you,” Jimmy said, and he 
went whistling to the next house. 
When the door was opened he said, 
“I'm trying to find errands to run. 
Have you one that I can do for you?” 

“Isn’t that fortunate!” was the re- 
sponse. “I have a package to send to 
Mrs. Dolan. She lives in the large 
white house at the corner of Elm and 
Locust streets. Tell her Mrs. Harris 
sent it. Ill give you a dime for do- 
ing the errand.” 

Jimmy waited on the porch while 
Mrs. Harris went into the house for 
the package. “I declare,” she ex- 
claimed as she handed it to him, “I 
forgot to bring the dime for you.” 

“Tl stop on my way home. You 
can pay me then,” Jimmy replied. 

He hurried to Mrs. Dolan’s house. 
Now that he was earning the dime 
for the stamp, the six blocks didn’t 
seem far. He delivered the package 
and returned. 

Mrs. Harris was waiting for him at 
the door. “I’m terribly sorry,” she 
said. “I haven't a cent of money in 
the house. I had forgotten that I 
used the last of it to pay for the gro- 
cerics. If you will stop tomorrow 
after school, I'll pay you then.” 

“All right,” Jimmy answered, try- 
ing to hide his disappointment. He 
caught a glimpse of the hall clock. 
It said five minutes before six. He 
must get home. He had not forgot- 
ten about the basement. After two 
disappointments, he had earned a 
dime, only to find that he wouldn't 


be paid until the next afternoon, 
That would be too late! And he didn’: 
have time to hunt for another errand. 

He worked in the basement until 
his mother called, “Supper is ready,” 

He thought, “I mustn’t worry her 
with my troubles. If I told her, she 
would give me a dime even though 
she didn’t have carfare tomorrow.” 

After supper was over, Jimmy took 
down his kite from its place on the 
shelf. Even that failed to cheer him. 
Then he remembered that Harry had 
said, “Why don’t you sell that kite to 
me?” Harry would buy the kite, and 
he’d have money for his stamp. But 
oh, how he hated to sell it! 

Sadly he tucked the kite under his 
arm. At the front door he called to 
his mother, “I have to go to Harry 
Mason’s house for a few minutes, 
Mother. I'll be right back.” 

Twice on the way to Harry’s house 
he stopped and turned back. Each 
time he reminded himself that he had 
said he would give anything to do his 
share. So he went on. 

As he turned in at the Mason walk, 
Harry was just coming out the door. 
“Hello, Jimmy,” Harry called. “I 
was just starting over to your house. 
Mrs. Harris asked me to tell you to 
stop on your way to school in the 
morning. She wants to pay you for 
the errand you did. She said she 
found the change after you left.” 

“This 4as been my lucky day!” 
Jimmy exclaimed. “I can buy a 
stamp and keep my kite too.” 





Telltale Paws 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


Here is an appealing animal story that is real entertain- 
ment. The action occurs in a pet shop and the mischief- 


makers are bear cubs. 


UEENIE and Blackie were two 
Q cunning little bear cubs. They 

lived in a big cage in a pet 
shop. But they were not to be sold 
for pets. They were orphan bears, 
and were just staying there till they 
should be old enough to go to the zo- 
ological park where they could wan- 
der about, would find plenty to eat, 
and would be safe. Miss Holland, 
who kept the pet shop, was glad to 
have them because so many persons 
came to watch them play. 

There were many other animals in 
the shop, and one day some of them 
were restless. Pete and Polly, the 
parrots, wouldn’t talk. They just 
squawked unpleasantly. Snowball, the 


rabbit, would not gnaw his carrots. 
Even Queenie and Blackie didn’t frol- 


It is based on a true incident. 


ic as much as usual. Only Tabitha, 
the yellow cat, stretched on her cush- 
ion and slept calmly. 

What was the matter? Well, you 
see, Miss Holland wanted the shop to 
look fresh and clean, so that day she 
had had the walls painted white. 
There was a strong odor of paint in 
the air, and I suppose the pets didnt 
like it. I can’t think of anything 
else that could have made Queenie and 
Blackie behave as they did when the 
painters had gone and Miss Holland 
had locked the shop. 

Of course baby talk was all they 
knew—baby bear talk, I mean, but 
I fancy Blackie said to Queenie, 
“Whew! I'd like to get out of this 
cage.” And Queenie said to Blackie, 
“All we need to do is open the door. 
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“It takes human folks to do that,” 
said Blackie. 

“Let's both push together,” said 
Queenie, “and see.’ 

So they went to the door of their 
cage and gave a great big push. To 
their surprise, the door flew open, and 
they went rolling out of the cage on- 
to the floor. The painters must have 
touched the latch on the outside of 
the door, for it wasn’t locked at all. 

What a fine place they had to play 
in now! They rolled over and over, 
and, in their glee, upset the cage of 
white mice! All the mice got away. 

Blackie stood up on his hind legs 
and slapped at the parrots’ cage until 
Polly screamed, “Get out! get out!” 
Queenie tried to help Blackie, and 
the cage upset. Both parrots were 
angry and called, “Scat, scat,” and 
squawked like everything. 

The yellow canary, high up in a 
window, gave a sudden loud trill, 
which frightened the bears a little. 
They couldn’t reach the canary, but 
there was Tabitha, the Angora, sleep- 
ing on her cushion. Blackie was half 
afraid of her, but Queenie mustn't 
know that, so he raised his paw. 

But Tabitha wasn’t asleep at all; 
she was just watching the cubs out 
of the corner of her eye. The min- 
ute Blackie lifted his paw, she raised 
hers and spit at him and scratched 
his nose. My, how he did cry! 

The little bears decided they had 
better let these animals alone, so they 
played by themselves. They rolled on 
the floor. They stood on their hind 
legs and put their front paws in the 
fresh white paint on the walls. 

At last, Blackie and Queenie felt 
tired, so they went back into their 
cage. Snowball, hopping around to 
look for a carrot that the cubs 
had taken away, bumped up against 
the door of the bears’ cage and 
pushed it shut. 

When Miss Holland came the next 
morning, what was her surprise to 
find the white mice gone, the par- 
rots’ cage upset, and the newly paint- 
ed walls streaked and soiled! 

“Tito, you rascal,” she said to the 
monkey, “have you opened your cage 
again and done all this mischief?” 

Queenie and Blackie looked just as 
usual. “Good little cubbies!” she said 
when she brought them bottles of 
milk. “You don’t get into mischief.” 

Blackie reached out his. clumsy lit- 
tle paws for his bottle. Then what 
did Miss Holland see? White paint 
on the bottoms of his feet. Yes, and 
on Queenie’s too. Could it be? She 
looked at the marks on the wall. 
Sure enough, the paw marks were 
theirs! Tito’s feet were not like that. 

“Oh, you naughty little cubs,” 
she exclaimed, “to make all this 
trouble for me!” 

But Queenie and Blackie finished 
their breakfast and cuddled down for 
anap. They didn’t know they had 
been in mischief. They had just had 
1 fine time playing. 
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Shue Tze’s Gift 


BERNIECE VAN DUSEN 


The faithfulness of a Chinese girl to her wartime task was 
of significance to the whole village in a year of crisis. 
You will be delighted with this story from modern China. 


AVE you caten your rice yet?” 
Maylee had come tiptoeing 
through the bamboo grove 

where her friend Shue Tze worked 
every moment that could be spared 
from the care of the house and of 
her smaller brothers and sisters. 

“Not yet,” answered Shue Tze, ris- 
ing from the ground where she had 
been gathering tender young bamboo 
shoots for the family meal. “I did 
not sce you coming.” 

“Pardon me for having eaten first, ” 
said Maylee, in the polite Chinese 
fashion. “I got up almost before the 
coolies so I could see you before I go 
with the others to work in the paddy 
fields.” 

“°Tis not the kind of work for 
you.” Shue Tze eyed the slender fig- 
ure and tanned face of her friend. 

“Don’t feel badly for me. It is 
much better to work in the fields for 
food for everyone than to reel silk in 
the factory eleven hours and find 
there is no rice to buy with the few 
cents earned,” said Maylee. 

Shue Tze picked up her greens and 
walked toward the house with Maylee. 
They stood outside the grove where 
they could look down over an emer- 
ald lake. This was the rice field, 
flooded at last by the Yangtze. 

“With every man and boy gone to 
war, there are not enough of us left 
to tend the fields properly,” Maylee 
was saying. “If anything happens to 
the rice crop, you know what it will 
mean to this village. Everyone will 
die. Why don’t you stop puttering 
around in this bamboo grove and 
come with me? We need you.” 
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Shue Tze remembered what her 
mother had said: “In caring for the 
little ones and the house, Shue Tze, 
you are freeing me for work that you 
are too young and untrained to do.” 
Her mother had gone up to the hos- 
pital where there was so much need 
for help. 

“Each of us has his work,” Shue Tze 
told Maylee, who in happier days had 
attended the mission school with her. 
“ld much rather be a soldier like 
Father or a nurse like Mother, but 
I have to do whatever work I can.” 

Shue Tze felt that tending the 
bamboos was her special task. The 
grove was her own. Her grandfather 
had planted it for her father thirty 
years ago. When her father had left 


he had said, “Take good care of the . 


grove and someday it will take care 
of you.” 

“I have to go,” said Maylee. 

Shue Tze watched her friend going 
toward the fields. She was sorry that 
she had to do such hard work, but 
not for anything in the world would 
either girl have wished to be other 
than Chinese. Shue Tze was proud to 
be living in one of the oldest nations 
in the world. Her father had told her 
many things about her ancestors. 
They had been wearing beautiful silk 
coats long before silk had even been 
heard of in other countries. They had 
been eating their rice out of beautiful 
porcelain bowls when the people of 
other lands were using dishes of 
coarse clay. She loved her country; 
she loved her village and the people in 
it. If only she could do something 
to make life easier for them—! 
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Daily the threat of famine drew 
nearer. First there had been a drought 
that had killed many of the rice 
plants; then the spring  freshets 
washed out still more. The wild rice, 
a dangerous weed with red grains that 
spreads very rapidly, was fast lower- 
ing the value of the crop. Less than a 
third of the crop remained to feed all 
the people left in the village. 

Daily Shue Tze worked in her 
grove. “Someday it will take care of 
you,” her father had said. In ordi- 
nary times he would have been right, 
for everyone in China knows that the 
bamboo is a most useful plant. Its 
stems become rafters and posts of 
houses. The split wood is excellent 
for floors. Furniture, toys, and tools 
are made from bamboo. But in 
wartime, of course, everything is 
different. 

Then Shue Tze saw something 
which, as she watched it day by day, 
caused a growing excitement in her 
heart. Not a word could she say to 
anyone. It would be too cruel if she 
should be mistaken. Better to say 
nothing than to raise false hopes; bet- 
ter just to keep working and hoping 
and praying that this miracle might 
come to pass. 

At last Maylee came with the news 
that what everybody in the village 
had most feared had indeed happened. 
The paddy birds had come in flocks 
and devoured what remained of the 
rice. There would be barely enough 
for seed for the following year. 

Then Shue Tze knew that the time 
had come when she could do some- 
thing for her people. 

“Come with me, Maylee. I have 
something to show you.” Taking her 
hand, Shue Tze led her friend to the 
bamboo grove. “Look up there,” she 
said excitedly, pointing to the tree- 
tops. “What do you see?” 

“I see many leaves,” Maylee said, 
straining her eyes to the top of the 
trees, which towered fifty feet and 
more above her head. “I see something 
else, too. It looks like blossoms.” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Shue Tze. 
“Did you ever before sce blossoms on 
bamboo?” 

“No, I don’t believe I ever did,” 
said Maylee. 

“It takes about thirty years for a 
grove to mature,” explained Shue Tze. 

“That’s very interesting,” replied 
Maylee, politely, “but at a time like 
this—” 

“But, oh, you don’t understand!” 
interrupted Shue Tze. “The blossoms 
will become seeds and—” 

“Oh!” shouted Maylee. “The seeds 
are good to eat! There will be mil- 
lions of them!” 

“Enough for the whole village!” 
said Shue Tze. “I took care of the 
grove and now it will take care of 
us. 

Suddenly the girls were weeping 
and hugging cach other. 

“Come,” said Maylee, “we must run 
and tell the news to everybody!” 
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uR class had been studying how 

certain of our vital needs are 

met. [See THe INsTRUCTOR, 
November 1943 and January 1944. ] 
Coal was studied first because it was 
the fuel used in the homes of the ma 
jority of the class. Our study of oil 
recognized the importance of a fuel 
which was vital in respects other than 
the heating of homes. Our next topic 
was electricity. 

Teacher: Even though in our city 
electricity is not used to a great ex 
tent for cooking and heating, it does 
play a very important part in our 
everyday life. 
many of the comforts in a modern 


People could not enjoy 


home if it were not for electricity. 
You will be able to appreciate more 
fully the truth of this statement if 
you will pust think ol your own home 
and see how many conveniences you 
have there that depend upon electric 
ity. Let’s make a group list now, and 
as we go on we shall add to it. 

The following list was made: radio, 
lights, washing machine, iron, vacu- 
doorbell, 
toaster, coffee percolator, waffle iron, 
clock, stove, heater, fan, ventilating 
system, sewing machine, towel dryer, 
meat roaster, food mixer, dishwasher, 
phonograph, player piano, heating 
pad. 

Teacher: Do you know any home 
that has all these electrical applhianc es? 


um cleaner, refrigerator, 


Since they are all useful, why don’t 
we use all of them in every home? 
Check through the list and see which 
ones you consider most essential in 
the average home. Someone may dis 
agree with you, so be able to give a 
What 


kind of material is used in electrical 


reason for thinking as you do. 


equipment? Why don't more fam- 
ilies in Springfield us electricity for 
heating and cooking purposes? What 
Name 


some electrical appliances which pro 


makes electricity give heat? 


duce heat. Compare their wiring with 
that of electrical equipment which is 
used for other purposes, 


Sixty-six per cent of the electric power in the United States 
is generated by steam turbines similar to the one shown here. 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


WILLA LEE TAYLOR 
Teacher, Grades Three and Four, Rountree School, Springfield, Missouri 
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The heat from hundreds of infrared lamps is baking the paint on 
this automobile body. This is one of the many uses of electricity. 


In our next discussion period we 
considered rural electrification. 

Teacher: Think of all the ways in 
which electricity could be used by the 
farmer in his work. If electricity is 
available, the previous list of house 
hold uses would apply equally to the 
rural home. 

The group had access to reading 
material that would help them find 
additional ways in which electricity 
could be used on a modern farm. The 
yroup list which we compiled show ed 
that it furnishes light; pumps water; 
grinds feed; shreds fodder; helps ven 
tilate house and stock barn; helps 
chickens to grow (sun lamps in 


coops); keeps incubator clean; heats 


. 


ill photos, courtesy, Fais 






incubator; chills milk and keeps vexe- 
tables fresh until they can be taken 
to market; heats Water; operates milk- 
ing machine, separator, and clectric 
clipper; keeps stock from straying 
(electric fence). 

Teacher: Do you know any farm- 
ers Who have electric lights? Are they 
supplied with electricity in the same 
way you are? In what other ways 
could they get electricity? Explain. 
Mention some clectrical equipment 
if you 
were living on a farm, which clectri- 
cal appliances do you think you 
would find most helpful? Why? 

Further discussion of the subject 
related specifically to our city. 


owned by farmers you know. 


on Electric Institute 


Transformers at a high-tension switching ; 
from high-voltage lines and reduce its power for smaller lines. 





HOW VITAL NEEDS ARE MET—Electricity 


Teacher: How many types of busi. 
ness can you name in Springfield that 
depend upon electricity either direct. 
ly or indirectly? Be prepared to tell 
in what ways they make use of elec. 
tricity. 

This was the list of business places 
that the class compiled: stores; thea- 
ters; ofices of doctors, dentists, and 
lawyers; insurance companies; tel- 
ephone company; factories; beauty 
shops; wholesale companies; newspa- 
per office; hotels; restaurants; hospi- 
tals; airport; transportation facilities; 
traffic lights; railroad station; fire de- 
partment; police department; banks. 

Teacher: Select the five types of 
business in Springfield that you think 
make the greatest use of electricity, 
Prove that you are right. 

The majority of the group agreed 
on the following: factories, telephone 
company, hospitals, newspaper office, 
airport. 

Teacher: Do you suppose those plac- 
es use more or less electrical current 
now than they did before the war? 

The question led to a discussion of 
the following matters. 

1. Kinds of war supplies that are 
made in the factories in our City. 
(The class could readily see that add- 
ed current would be used by those 
industries. ) 

2. Additional services the telephone 
company renders at this time, and 
Ww hy . 

3. Amount of news published at pres- 
ent compared and contrasted with 
amount in the past. 

Teacher: Let's consider the hospi- 
tals and find out to what extent they 
are dependent upon electricity. What 
hospitals are in Springfield? How do 
they differ? (This afforded an op- 
portunity for those children whose 
fathers were employed in the various 
hospitals to make a contribution to 
the class based on firsthand inform:- 
tion.) Think of all the ways that 


electricity is used in the hospitals. 
Your textbook (Continued on page 53) 


















station take the current 
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ORGANIZING SCHOOL EXCURSIONS 


FRANCES RUSHING 
Teacher, Public Schools, Hot Springs, Arkansas 


HERE is a store of firsthand in- 
T formation at the threshold of 

every school, if teachers could 
realize that fact. Within an hour’s 
drive from any urban district it is 
possible to find sections that offer so- 
cial-studies material, or open spaces 
where One can enjoy nature at its best. 
In rural sections, less than an hour 
will bring one to districts that offer 
opportunities for the study of mar- 
kets, industries, and so on. 

The purpose of this article is to 
give some suggestions for organizing, 
and techniques in conducting, school 
excursions for the enrichment of the 
curriculum, and for the enrichment 
of the pupils’ lives in general. 

A community survey should be 
made by the teacher or by a group of 
interested pupils. In urban districts 
there are usually many industries that 
will welcome a visit by teachers and 
pupils. In smaller communities there 
are the newspaper pressroom, the li- 
brary, the grocery store, the telephone 
exchange, the dairy, the light and 
power plant, the dry-goods store, and 
perhaps other places that children 
have not closely observed because of 
their lack of information. Many 
schools are within walking distance of 
such places of interest. Consequently 
the problem of transportation does 
not arise, and little time need be lost 
in the trip from the schoolroom and 
back. 

The value of an excursion depends 
on careful planning. The organiza- 
tion of the excursion is the key to 
success in obtaining satisfactory edu- 
cational results. 

Many teachers do not encourage 
school excursions. The value to be 
had from such experiences is obscured 
by the responsibility and the amount 
of preparation involved. The director 
should fully realize the values to be 
gained and should help the pupils se- 
cure them. Often pupils learn more 
from trips than from books. 

Careful preparation and planning 
are vital to the success of an excur- 
sion. The teacher may well make a 
preliminary survey to discover the 
length of time required for the trip. 
Such a time survey is very practical 
and desirable, for then no time is lost 
in going to, and returning from, the 
place of interest. 

By preparing the way, the directing 
teacher is able to guide pupils’ in- 
terests along the most important lines 
to be stressed in the class activity. 
Through her knowledge she will an- 
ticipate the questions and discussions 
of the group. The class assignments 
and individual assignments will have 
founda on, and will arouse the active 
interest of the pupils. 

By carefully covering the ground 
of the proposed excursion, the teacher 


will know what committees are neces- 
sary to make the trip a success. Com- 
mittees -|ould be selected by the class. 
Becaus 


‘aus: the excursion is a culminating 
activity, all plans should be worked 
out by the group which intends to 
make the excursion. The directing 
teacher acts as a guide, but stands in 
the bac! cround., 
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The arrangements committee is 
very important. Permission for the 
class to be away from the schoolroom 
must be obtained from the authorities, 
and written permission must be se- 
cured from the parents of the pupils 
who are going on the trip. Arrange- 
ments have to be made with the own- 
ers or representatives of the places to 
be visited. A guide has to be ap- 
pointed, and a time chosen that is 
convenient to all concerned. The ar- 
rangements committee might take a 
preliminary trip with the teacher to 
see whether they think it will help to 
clarify and solve the class problems. 
This committee might also find out 
whether, without imposing on any- 
one, transportation could be furnished 
by parents or other interested citizens. 
Initiative is needed by this committee 
to work out all the details and prob- 
lems that arise. 

The excursion must be on the group 
level, and it must contribute both 
to the group as a whole and to indi- 
viduals. Specific aims should be 
worked out before the excursion is 
planned in detail. Ascertain whether 
the desired information can be gained 
from the excursion so that time lost 
from schoolwork will be considered 
well spent, and the pupils will not be 
disappointed. Also check to see how 
information to be gained from the 
trip will correlate with what the chil- 
dren have already learned in school. 
The excursion should answer certain 
questions arising from class activities 
and class discussions, and hold the pu- 
pils’ interest. 

Field excursions are just another 
type of laboratory work. The class 
should be divided into groups of eight 





Silhouette by 
Jennie M. Haver 


or ten, and each group should have a 
teacher director or an advisor. Moth- 
ers are often glad to accompany the 
group. Each group should be respon- 
sible for certain phases of the excur- 
sion. A pupil questioner should be 
appointed from each group, and all 
questions should go through this ques- 
tion captain. Questions from too 
many individuals would be confusing 
and disrupting. 

The desired information should be 
organized so that the questioning is 
systematic and has a direct bearing on 
the problem involved. The partici- 
pants might have notebooks in which 
they have written the questions to be 
answered. A few notes taken during 
the excursion will help the question- 
ers to keep clearly in mind the an- 
swers given by the guide. 

The directing teacher should keep 
in touch with all groups and aid in 
gaining information when a point is 
not clearly brought out by the group 
inquirer. She should take care of any 
discipline problems that arise. (If 
excursions have the proper back- 
ground of interest, discipline prob- 
lems will amount to little.) 

Safety rules are good items to stress 
before an excursion. One reliable 
pupil should lead the group while 
crossing streets, and another should 
follow the group. The excursion per- 
sonnel should stay together at all 
times. When the pupils have com- 
pleted the excursion, they should all 
return to the school grounds for dis- 
missal. They should not be taken to 
their homes or left anywhere else. 
These rules should be thoroughly un- 
derstood by every pupil before start- 
ing on the excursion. 


Lunches, if needed, may be bought 
or carried by the individual. The 
short excursion takes only an hour 
or two, so this problem does not 
often arise. 

The follow-up work shows the 
value of the excursion. This may be 
in the form of written work, essays, 
themes, or tests. Oral expression, 
class discussion, and a class project 
may also be used. 

The first reports may be too mea- 
ger, and they may not be accurate. 
Pupil check-up, however, is a fine 
part of the excursion as individuals 
become keen observers. 

Some schools go so far as to plan 
a play or skit for assembly. One 
school in South Carolina, after visit- 
ing a cotton mill in Charleston, wrote 
and presented a pageant concerning 
the development of the cotton indus- 
try in the South. Creative art is al- 
ways a means of follow-up work. 
Posters, designs, program cards, illus- 
trated reports, and even small plans 
of manufacturing plants and cities 
might be made. 

A number of social values are de- 
veloped by the school excursion. 
Participants become less prone to 
criticize classmates, or persons who 
are working in various industries, 
because they learn consideration for 
the rights of others. They gain self- 
control and self-knowledge, and learn 
to take responsibility. Co-operation 
and sharing develop as close contact 
gives understanding. Situations arise 
in which safety-first instruction be- 
comes meaningful and valuable. The 
pupils learn to aid the weaker ones 
and to respect the stronger ones. 
They learn to be courteous and more 
thoughtful. 

Many trips are made for apprecia- 
tion and inspiration rather than for 
information. Excursions may do a 
great deal to increase interest in read- 
ing, for books bring to light val- 
uable new information or amplify 
that which is already known. The 
pupil is given contact with knowl- 
edge and experiences which will ex- 
pand his environment and establish 
the habit of thinking about condi- 
tions and modes of living. Pupils 
may come to this understanding both 
by direct observation and by reading 
and discussion. 

Geographical relationships brought 
out in the local community, in- 
dustries, and resources serve as il- 
lustrations of general activities; old 
landmarks often give a vivid and 
emotional basis for understanding his- 
tory and social-economic problems. 
Maps and illustrative materials which 
bear upon the subject have more 
meaning after an excursion. 

Through excursions pupils learn to 
do more than look; they really see. 
They develop skills in studying en- 
vironment, recording observations, 
and organizing and interpreting ma- 
terials. Experiences and knowledge 
from one excursion may be used in 
another. Clear thinking habits are 
established, as additional facts are se- 
cured from reading and firsthand 


contact with materials. 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 16. See page 57 for another suggestion. 
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A WAFS DOLL 


FOR ALL GRADES 


THELMA MORELAND 


His paper .doll represents a member of the 

Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron. We 
say that she is serving in the WAFS. [This is the 
second in a series of dolls dressed to represent the 
women in various branches of the armed services. 
The first doll, a WAC, appeared in the January 1944 
issue of THE INstructor.] The pilot is wearing the 
regulation winter outfit of an army flier. Her job 
is ferrying planes from factories to airfields, for 
Army men aviators to use. Find out all you can 
about the Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron. 

Color the doll. Make her helmet and flying suit 
dark khaki; her boots and gloves black. The col- 
lar may be flecked with brown to look like soft 
fur. Don’t forget to color the goggles. 

If the doll is made quite small, she could be put 
into a model airplane. 

Look in newspapers and magazines for pictures 
of women fliers in their summer uniform, and then 
try to draw a doll dressed like them. The suit is 
khaki green, and the overseas cap has a blue stripe. 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LULU J. KISSELBRACK 


MAKING VALENTINES IS FUN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Pine Plains Central School, Pine Plains, New York 


White Paper 


Crepe 
Paper 





ED, white, green, yellow, gold, and silver 

hearts! What fun children have when 
Valentine Day rolls around! My second- 
grade pupils especially enjoy making valen- 
tines. Those illustrated on this page were 
worked out in our classroom. 

Materials needed are white and colored con- 
struction paper, good paste or mucilage, a 
paper punch, and sharp scissors. For making 
some of the valentines, colored crepe paper, 
paper-lace doilies, ribbon, and tinsel are used. 

CREPE-PAPER VALENTINE 
(Fig. 1) 

Cut a piece of colored crepe paper about 
4'4” square (the size is optional). Cut two 
hearts from white paper, making them about 
‘2 narrower than the crepe-paper square. 
Paste one of the hearts on one side of the 
square, and the other on the opposite side. 
(Have the grain of the crepe paper run cross- 
wise of the heart to make ruffling easy later 
on.) Trim the crepe paper, leaving a 4” 
margin around the heart. Ruffle this border 
with the fingers. Cut a small heart out of 
colored crepe paper. Paste this heart in the 
center of the valentine. 


PAPER-LACE DOILY VALENTINE 
(Fig. 2) 

From colored construction paper, cut a 
heart the size desired. (Illustration shows a 
heart 334” wide.) Scallop it around the 
edges. Cut a heart out of a white paper-lace 
doily, making it a little larger than the col- 
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ored heart. Paste the colored heart on the 
larger doily heart. Cut a small heart out of a 
smaller-sized doily. Instead of scallops cut 
points along its edge. Paste the smaller doily 
heart in the center of the colored heart. Cut 
a still smaller colored heart, and scallop it. 
Paste it in the center of the smaller doily 
heart. Put dabs of paste in various places 
along the edges of the large colored heart 





Colored 
Paper 





and also in spots on the small colored heart 
(marked T in the illustration). Sprinkle a 
bit of tinsel on each spot of paste. (This 
can be purchased by the ounce in a paint 
store. It is not like Christmas-tree tinsel, but 
consists of tiny metallic particles.) 


BOOKLET VALENTINE 


Cut a piece of white construction paper 
8146” x §4%4”. Fold this in half, making a 
booklet 444” x 54%”. Cut the corners as il- 
lustrated (Fig. 3). Punch two holes in the 
folded edge 2” apart. Run a piece of narrow 
ribbon through these holes and tie a small 
bow. Cut a small colored heart and paste it 
in the center of the cover. Cut a number of 
small colored hearts and paste them hit-and- 


smiss.inside and outside the booklet. Compose 
. sa. exse And write it inside the booklet. 


= I\\WAKENTINE BASKET 
we BT ie a) 


‘=. From red construction paper cut two 


hearts, each 8” wide, and one heart 7” wide. 
Cut 114” from the bottom of the smaller 
heart. Cut out the center of this heart, leav- 
ing only 4” around the edge. This forms a 
handle for the basket. Paste together the 
edges of the two large red hearts, except at 
the top. Paste one end of the handle to the 
top of one red heart, and the other end to the 
other red heart. (The basket can now be 
carried.) We placed envelopes containing 
other valentines inside the baskets and hung 
them on the doors of other classrooms. 
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AN UNCLE SAM 
DECORATION 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 














































































































Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 7] 
, isfa 
F™ a room or table decoration make this Uncle Sam. Cut a piece of white a 

paper 654” x 814”. Mark off a 34” tab on the right. Draw the design. be 
The top part forms the crown of the hat. It should have red and white stripes, J 
and a blue band with white stars. Draw the features, and paste a beard of cotton - 
in place. The lower portion represents the coat, which should be blue, and the we 

trousers, which should have red and white stripes. The brim of the hat is a cir- of 
cle. Color it blue. Paste A over B. This makes a tube. Slip the hat brim on dio 
the tube as far as the line below the stars. Fold tabs down and paste to the tube, ‘e 
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ATRIOTIC 


HE designs shown here can be 
made by children of any grade. 
Tempera paint is the most sat- 

isfactory medium because it is so 
speedy. However, paper cutting may 
be substituted for painting. 

A word of caution is always in or- 
der for the inexperienced teacher or 
for the child inexperienced in paper 
cutting: Avoid too many little pieces 
of paper; the little pieces make te- 
dious work when one is pasting. To 
speed up the cutting it is often pos- 
sible to fold the paper and cut three 
or four stars at one time. 


HEADBANDS 


To make a headband like the one 
illustrated at the top of this page, use 
manila tagboard, and red, white, and 
blue construction paper. Cut this to 
suit the problem. 

First fold a piece of red construc- 
tion paper, 6” x 18”, crosswise 
through the center. Cut a band that 
comes to a point at the center front. 
Add strips of red on the ends to make 
it long enough to go around the 
child’s head. Paste this on tagboard. 
Cut around it, leaving a light edge of 
tagboard, 14” wide. 


> 
ee 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


From blue construction paper cut a 
star freehand, folding the paper once 
through the center. Paste this on 
pure white construction paper and 
cut around it so that the star has a 
white edge. Paste the star on the 
red paper. 

The tagboard may be omitted, al- 
though the headband will not be so 
stiff without it. A good grade of 
construction paper, however, will 
hold up rather well. 





For headbands like the one shown 
below, we used red, white, and blue 
construction paper. The pupils in- 
vented basic shapes. They cut blue 
and red stars in different sizes and 
arranged them according to individu- 
al tastes. Although the headbands 


were prepared for a program, the 
children wore them for days before- 
hand, and afterward. This kind of 
headband is sturdy because it consists 
of two layers of construction paper. 


HEADBANDS AND SHIELDS 


LARGE SHIELDS 


To make shields like the large ones 
illustrated, cardboard or construction 
paper can be used. The shields can 
be large enough to decorate a room 
for a patriotic party; or they can be 
small enough to ornament posters and 
programs. 

Even though the designs may be 
limited to arrangements of stars and 
stripes, many original compositions 
can be worked out. Varying the 
width or number of the stripes and 
varying the size and number of the 
stars will produce a variety of effects. 


SMALL SHIELDS 


Children in grades six and seven 
like to make ornaments that can be 
worn. Little shields like those in the 
photograph may be cut out of felt 
or fiberboard or thin wood. To make 
a brooch, attach a safety pin at the 
back. Children should experiment on 
paper before using more expensive 
material. 

By making many small designs like 
these, quickly painted, children will 
learn how effective rows of dots and 
rows of lines can be. 
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SILHOUETTES FOR YOU TO MAKE 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


: | geen these silhouettes of Washington and Lincoln on black 
construction paper. Cut them out carefully and mount them 
on white paper. They will be especially attractive if framed in 
oval black frames. If one is hung on each side of a child’s dresser 
or bookcase they will help him to remember these great Americans, 
besides being a decoration for the room. Or one of these silhou- 
ettes could decorate the cover of a history notebook, and the other 
an inside page. 

Some pupils may want to make silhouettes of themselves. A 
stereopticon is desirable, though not essential, for this activity. 
Darken the room and focus the light of the lantern on the black- 
board. In this illuminated area, paste a sheet of manila paper by 
the corners. The child whose silhouette is to be drawn stands 
near enough to the blackboard to make the profile shadow of his 
head and neck fall within the limits of the paper. Now trace his 
shadow on the paper with a pencil. Follow the same procedure 
until the shadow of each girl and boy has been drawn. Each 
child should cut out his own silhouette and use it as a pattern to 
cut as many as he wishes from black construction paper. 

The silhouettes can be used in a number of ways. Many chil- 
dren will combine them with red paper, lace paper, and ribbons to 
make original valentines. Others will mount them on painted 
fiberboard to which a hanger has been attached, producing a 
plaque. Someone will like to lay a piece of glass over the pattern 
and paint the silhouette with black paint. When framed, this is a 
nice gift. Perhaps a child will bring an old black felt hat which 
can be cut, steamed, and pressed flat. After the silhouette has been 
cut from the felt, it can be sewed on a sofa pillow. 
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_ALLOVER-PATTERN VALENTINES 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ETHEL E. HEADRICK . 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Salem, Obio 


A LESSON in design can be 
combined with making a 
valentine. To draw a free- 
hand ailover design, lay out 
diagonal lines or crossbars 
lightly with a pencil. “Hang” 
a flower design on this “trel- 
lis,” using wax crayons or wa- 
ter colors. An abstract design 
may be made with basic lines, 
or may be drawn freely with- 
out a regular repeat. Trim 
the completed design to the 
size desired, and mount it on 
a slightly larger piece of plain 
paper in a contrasting color. 
Scallop the edges, or decorate 
the border. Paste a heart in 
the center of the valentine. 
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PROGRAM 





YOUR VALENTINE 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY JEAN KAISER 


I'll need some scis-sors,and [I'll need a pot of paste; I'll need a brightred cray-on, too; 


I'll cut my rib-bon, so, And tie a pret-ty bow; I know just how ur - prised you'll be; 


I'll needsomerib-bon, and Ill need some pa- per lace, To make a val-en-tine for you. 


I plan to ring your bell, And whenyoucomeI'll _ yell, “I’ve brought your val - en - tine from me!” 





WINTER LULLABY 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY JEAN KAISER 


Soft-ly, soft -ly;.> "o> veg :3 the’“ground A blank-et of snow is flut - ter-ing down. 


Soft - ly, .spft c.ly,. sqon will “come . Spring, To touchwith her wand each grow - ing green thing. 


Soft - ly, un -der the ground Lie the seeds in _ their = win-ter bed. 


Soft - ly, Na-ture will bring All the seeds from their warm win-ter bed. 
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Feats 


Liti 





TWO PLAYS FOR FEBRUARY 





The Magic Heart 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 


The theme of this valentine play is the old truth that 
a kind heart is more attractive than a pretty face. 
In this case, the kind heart is also a courageous one. 


(Prince of Hearts is sitting on 
rock. He leans forward, resting bis 
forehead on his hands, as Cheerio 
Bird hops on stage.) 

CHEERIO BIRD (happily)— 

Hello! Hello! 
Wherever I go, 

I always say, 
“Cheerio! Cheerio!” 

PRINCE OF HEARTS (surprised)— 
Who are you? And how can you see 
me when I’m invisible? 

CHEERIO BIRD—I'’m invisible to 
human eyes myself. I’m the Cheerio 
Bird. 

PRINCE OF HEARTS—Not the little 
bird who tells people things! 

CHEERIO BIRD—Yes. When a per- 
son says, “A little bird told me so,” 
he is talking about me. Would you 
like me to tell you something? I 
know you. You are the Prince of 
Hearts. You look worried. 

PRINCE OF HEARTS—I am worried! 
Here it is nearly Valentine Day and 
I haven’t found the girl or boy that 
should have the Magic Heart. 

CHEERIO BIRD—The Magic Heart? 
What's that? 

PRINCE OF HEARTS (faking shiny 
red heart from under his cloak) — 
Here it is. Isn’t it beautiful? It 
brings good luck to the person who 


wears it, 








CHARACTERS 


PRINCE OF HEARTS 

CHEERIO BIRD 

SUZANNI 

BILL 

DOMINIC 

SAM '—School children. 
JERRY ; 

JANE 

GRETTA 


COsTUMES 


Prince of Hearts wears a long 
cloak and a high pointed hat, both 
of which are sprinkled with red 
hearts. Cheerio Bird wears a blue 
cape and a cap with an attached 
bird beak. The girls and boys 
wear regular school clothes suit- 
able to the season—costs, hats, 
and so on. 


SETTING 
A roadside, with a rock large 
enough for two people to sit on, 
at stage left. (A box, padded and 
covered, will do.) Bushes and 


trees may be used as desired. 
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CHEERIO BIRD—But how do you 
know who should wear it? 

PRINCE OF HEARTS—I must give it 
only to someone who is truly good 
and kind. That is why I am worried. 
You see, I haven’t found the right 
girl or boy. 

CHEERIO BRD—Well, I'll tell you 
one thing. If you stay here, I think 
you will soon find the person you 
seck. Many girls and boys pass here 
every day on their way to and from 
school. 

(Loud noise of children coming is 
heard.) 

PRINCE OF HEARTS—Perhaps you 
are right. I hear them coming now. 
(As Suzanne and Bill enter right, the 
Prince rises and steps to left back of 
stage, pulling Cheerio Bird along with 
him.) They can’t see us, but let’s 
give them room anyway. 

BILL (with Suzanne’s books)—I 
like to carry your books, Suzanne. 
You're the prettiest girl in school. 
Everyone says so. 

SUZANNE—Well, Bill, I'm glad I 
don’t look like plain Jane. She’s so 
homely she ought to wear a mask. I 
can’t see why so many people like to 
have her around. 

CHEERIO BIRD—Miaow! 
She’s not so sweet. 

BILL (looking back to right)— 
That funny foreign boy is coming. 
(Sees rock.) Let’s sit on this big 
rock and watch him. 

(He and Suzanne sit on the rock.) 

SUZANNE—He is always so quict. 

BiLt—He doesn’t really belong in 
our school. All his kind of people 
should have stayed in their own 
country. 

PRINCE OF HEARTS (aside, sadly)— 
[ could never give anyone like Bill 
my Magic Heart. 

(Dominic enters right, with Sam 
and Jerry close behind.) 

saM (calls)—Dominic! 
You look a little sick! 

JERRY (fauntingly)—It’s his fa- 
ther’s black market that makes him 
sick. 

DOMINIC (furning to face Sam and 
Jerry)—My father does nof run a 
black-market store. He wants to be 
a good American. 

(Jane and Gretta enter right.) 

JANE (walking up to Dominic) — 
I heard them teasing you, Dominic. 
Don’t mind what they say. Your 
father is a good American—better 
than some persons that were born 
here. I guess (Continued on page 52) 


Miaow! 


Dominic! 


Lincoln Goes to Gettysburg 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY EGBERT BLOUNT 


To make the “Gettysburg Address” meaningful to children, 


use this dramatization. 


The scenes in pantomime reveal 


Lincoln’s thoughts as he ponders the words he has written. 


(Lincoln and his friends enter and 
approach the train steps. “Good-by, 
Mr. Lincoln,” “Good-by, Abe,” “God 
bless you,” and so on, are called out 
by various ones.) 

FIRST FRIEND—A safe trip to Get- 
tysburg, Mr. President. 

SECOND FRIEND—Dedicating that 
battlefield as a national military cem- 
etery is a solemn act. Our prayers 
go with you. 

LINCOLN—Thank you, my friends. 
It is, indeed, a solemn occasion when 
we so dedicate a portion of a battle- 
field. Our youth from both the 
Union and Confederate armies have 
fallen there. 

THIRD FRIEND—Mr. Everett will 
deliver a fine speech, I presume. 

FOURTH FRIEND—We expect to 


hear that your remarks were excel- - 


lent, Mr. Lincoln. Your speeches are 
always so appropriate. 

LINCOLN—I hope I shall be able to 
do justice to an event of such great 
significance to our nation. But my 
remarks will be brief; I am not to be 
the principal speaker, you know. Af- 
fairs of state have been so pressing 
that I have not read over my few 
lines as often as I could wish. Per- 
haps I shall be able to think about 
what I have written as I ride along 
on the train. Good-by. (He climbs 
into the train, and appears at a win- 
dow, waving.) 

(Friends wave and call good-by. 
They back off the stage, right, to 
create the illusion that the train is 
moving forward. Train whistles.) 

LINCOLN (rests head on hand; then 
he reaches in his pocket and gets out 
a sheet of stationery with something 
written on it in ink, and starts io 
read it)—Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers. brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, coaceived in 
liberty—(He closes his eyes.) 

(British Soldiers come marching in 
formation from right. They halt at 
ease at left. Ragged American sol- 
diers appear, right, in disorder, but 
with determination. They skirmish, 
and British Soldiers hastily retreat, 
pursued by Americans. General 
Washington marches across stage, 
followed by Drummer Boy, Drum- 
mer, Fifer, and Flag-Bearer, represent- 
ing the painting, “Spirit of °76.”) 

LINCOLN (looking up)—Ah, those 
were turbulent days! (Reads.) Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any 
nation, so conceived and so dedicated, 


can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. (Fle 
closes his eyes.) 

(Union and Confederate soldiers 
enter and skirmish across stage.) 

LINCOLN (Opening his eyes and 
looking up)—We have come to dedi- 
cate a portion of that ficld as a final 
resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. (I7¢ 
shakes his head sadly and gazes off 
into space.) 

(Women of 1863 cross, right to 
left, with wreaths, or as if looking 
for certain graves. Army Nurse fol- 
lows. Union Soldier crosses, stopping 
to play taps.) 

LINCOLN (reads from his paper) — 
But, in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here (Continued on page 56) 








CHARACTERS 


LINCOLN 

FRIENDS—Any number. 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR SOLDIERS 
BRITISH SOLDIERS 

GENERAL WASHINGTON 
ORUMMER BOY 


enamenenn Representing the 


ren —painting, “Spirit 

“FbAG-BEABER of '76. 

UNION’ AND CONFEDERATE 
“SOLDIERS 

WOMEN OF 1863 

ARMY NURSE—Civil War period. 


EXECUTIVES, LABORERS, PROFES- 
SIONAL MEN AND WOMEN, MIL- 
ITARY MEN 

SETTING 


A cardboard facsimile of the 
rear end of a railroad coach of the 
1860's, headed left, is at the back 
of the stage. There are steps at 
the end of the coach. Behind an 
open window a chair is placed so 
that when Lincoln sits there his 
profile shows. The rest of the 
stage is clear. 
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GREAT MEN WHO MADE OUR LAND 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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When our flag floats a-gainst the sky Think who first de-signed it; Think of days gone by, And the brave men be-hind it. 


They built rail - roads and o- pened mines, Set big mill wheels turn-ing, | Cut the spruce and pines And built fine schools for learn - ing. 
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These men drove wag -on trains; They went down riv-ers to the These men found and marked the ground Where cit - ies were to be. 
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Think what their strong hands did for us, And what their stout hearts planned, Those great men, Those brave men, Those men who made our land. 





T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle: R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., bourine. R indi rap of tambourtne; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part. 
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FEBRUARY VERSE to READ or RECITE 


TWO PRESIDENTS 
BELLE D. HAYDEN 


Lincoln and Washington 
Were brave and true. 
They helped our country 
Their whole lives through. 


WINTER FUN 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


A playful breeze 

Blew through the trees 

One cloudy winter day. 

The powdery snow 

Shook down below; 

The brook joined in the play. 


But every tree 

Slept peacefully 

And simply bowed its head. 
So the playful breeze, 

With a puff at the trees, 
Away to new conquests sped. 


A VALENTINE 
MARGARET OLESON 


I'd like to cut a square of blue 

From the frosty winter sky; 
Carefully trim a rosy heart 

As morning clouds roll by; 

Sprinkle a shower of snowflake stars 
To make the border gay— 

Imagining things is so much fun 

On a February day! 


HELPING UNCLE SAM 
META KORTJOHN 


I can’t shoot a gun. 

I can’t build a road. 
I can’t fly a plane 

Or signal in code. 


I can’t build a ship 
Or sail one about, 
But I can do more 


Than sit here and pout. 


I can be loyal. 
I can be true. 

I can buy War Stamps— 
And so can you! 


THE HORSEMAN 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


When Washington was little 
He had lots and lots of fun 

Riding on a broomstick horse 
As fast as he could run. 


Then later, on a living steed— 
A handsome charger strong, 
He galloped into battle 
And led his troops along. 


On granite horses now he rides; 

_ And on bronze horses, too, 

Sits our hero, honor-crowned, 
Our Country’s Father true. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 
ANNIE L. VON TUNGELN 


We like to keep our schoolroom 
clean— 

The neatest place you've ever seen. 

Each day before the clock strikes four 

We pick the paper from the floor, 

Dust off our desks, erase the board, 

And put the chalk where it is stored. 

When everything is in its place, 

We wash the ivy’s dusty face, 

And feed the goldfish in their bowl; 

Then close the windows with a pole. 


BAKED VALENTINES 
GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


What's that? You think it a mistake 
To talk of valentines to bake? 

No, I’m not mixed up in my lines, 

I speak of cooky valentines! 


Take sugar, eggs, a bit of fat, 

Some milk and salt—remember that! 
Two cups of flour or maybe three— 

Now we shall see what we shall see! 


Mix well, roll smooth, cut out, and 
bake; 

When done, from out the oven take. 

Then cool and tie with ribbons gay, 

And to your friends give them away. 


MAPLE SIRUP TIME 
HARRIETTE W. PORTER 


In February, when the bark 

Of maple trees is wet and dark, 

And warm sunshine melts nighttime’s 
freeze, 

We know it’s time to tap the trees. 

Oh, making maple sirup’s fun! 

All day and night the sweet drops run, 

Now fast, now slow, from a little 
spile— 

A spout of wood. And all the while 

We children tend the blazing fire 

And rake the coals to flame up higher 

Below the boiling kettle. Then, 

With long, strong ladles, boys and 
men 

Keep stirring the sap so it won't 
burn. 

(I like to do my ladle-turn.) 

To test the sirup, we drop spots 

In nests of snow. Then when the dots, 

Or pools, are cool, we sample them— 

Each bit a brown and tasty gem. 

Yes, making maple sirup’s fun 

From tapping the trees til! the job 
is done. 


PLAYING ESKIMO 


LAURA M. CORYELL 


We lived like Eskimos all day, 

And built a house of snow. 

We fastened Rover to the sled, 

And tried to make him go. 

But when the supper lights shone out 
We hurried home for tea— 

No longer hardy Eskimos 

But hungry boys were we! 


CHICKADEES 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


We saved some lumps of suct 
And tied them on a tree 
That stood quite close to our side 


porch 
Where we could plainly see. 


The antics of the hungry birds 
Filled us with great delight, 
And soon we found the chickadees 
Were much the gayest sight. 


For they didn’t keep still a minute; 
They teetered, hopped, and swung. 

Upside down they pecked the lumps 
As to little twigs they clung. 


We laughed at their amusing tricks; 
Then clapped our hands in glee, 
For they began to sing their thanks— 

Gay “Chick-a-dee, dee-dee.” 


THE NEW OUTFIT 


AUDREY McKIM 


“T wish,” said Willie Weasel, “that 
I had a different coat and hat. 

I’m awfully tired of wearing white; 
I want a coat that’s not so light.” 


“My gracious!” said his mother then, 
“You'll get a nice brown outfit when 
The new spring styles are on display, 
But not upon this snowy day.” 


“T want it now. I hate to wait 

Till such a long and far-off date.” 

So said wee William with a frown, 
“It’s brown I want; I want brown!” 


Next morning when wee Willie woke, 
His brothers thought it quite a joke 
To find his wish had now come true; 
A suit he had both brown and new! 


Then Willie capered up and down, 
And weasels eyed him, toe to crown. 
What! Could springtime be so near? 
It must be coming soon this year. 


He scampered quickly to the wood, 
Though Mother hadn’t said he could. 
“Tl show my friends a thing or two. 
I’m sure they haven’t suits so new!” 


And then around the corner came 

Old Slinky Coyote after game. 

Poor Willie stood quite petrified 

And hoped the snow would help him 
hide. 


But his brown coat stood out so well 

That Slinky spied him in the dell! 

And then you should have seen them 
race 

Back through the wood to Willie’s 
place. 


Poor Willie's heart thumped pitapat, 

But Slinky stumbled and fell flat. 

So Willie did get home all right; 

Though suffering badly from the 
fright. 


Now Willie must stay home awhile 
Until brown suits are ALL in style. 


THE BOY LINCOLN 


MARGARET OLESON 


As he trudged along the roadside 
On his way to school, 

He watched the robins splashing 
In a little pool. 

Across the meadow scampered 

A bobbing cottontail; 

The bright-eyed deer were watching 
From the lonely forest trail. 

He heard the squirrels chatter 
From a tree around the bend; 
Yes, every woodland creature 
Was Lincoln’s little friend. 


PUSSY WILLOWS 
LELAND B. JACOBS 


Those furry little fellows on the 
willows 

Never scold because the cold winds 
blow, 

Never pout or cry when it is raining, 

Never complain of whirling, drifting 
snow. 

Those furry little fellows on the 
willows 

In their fuzzy hoods and jackets gray 

Never talk at all about the weather; 

Rain or wind or snow, they’re always 


gay. 

My furry little friends, the pussy 
willows, 

Taught me this, a most important 
thing: 


Never sit and fret about the weather; 
Keep a welcome smile to greet the 


spring. 


PATRIOT’S TOAST 
EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


Here’s to the faith of our fathers 
That guided them over the sea, 

And gave them the glorious vision 
Of realms that were fearlessly free! 


Here’s to the will of our fathers 
That gave them the courage to 
break 
The shackles of merciless tyrants 
And suffer for liberty’s sake! 


Here’s to the land of our fathers, 
Whose tale in their blood has been 
writ. 
God grant that their sons and their 
daughters 
May be worthy of them and of it! 


W ASHINGTON 


DON MARSHALL 


W ise beyond the scholar’s light, 
A_ rdent in defense of right. 
Sturdy leader, peace or strife; 

H_ onorable, untarnished life. 

I ndustrious tiller of the sod, 
Noble patriot, man of God. 

G racious both to friend and foe, 
T ruthful—all the children know. 
O bedient to his country’s call— 
N _ation’s hero, loved by all. 
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THIS IS WORTH FIGHTING FOR! 


URING a faculty meeting that 
D was called in order to plan 
an assembly for Washington’s 
Birthday, it was suggested that the 
program emphasize evidences of love 
of country, common to patriots of 
today and of earlier periods in our his- 
tory. A play was therefore written 
by certain intermediate-grade pupils 
who had shown that they understood 
the basic causes of the world conflict 
and what ideals and principles are 
essential for winning the war and 
the succeeding peace. The cast was 
selected from the first six grades. A 
huge American flag served as the 
background for the program. Special 
costuming consisted chiefly of hats 
appropriate to the several characters. 

From the children’s point of view, 
the high light of the assembly was the 
presentation of a jeep, which was 
bought with the money derived from 
their purchase of War Stamps over a 
six weeks’ period. The Army officer 
who accepted the jeep said he hoped 
to drive it into Berlin or Tokyo. 

THE PLAY 

picratorsHip (enters, rudely shov- 
ing Democracy before him)—Get 
moving, Miss Democracy. Don’t you 
know when you're not wanted? Peo- 
ple are tired of thinking for them- 
selves. They want to be told what to 
do. People in Germany and Japan 
are willing to die for me. Who would 
die for you? My people do without 
food for me. They wear old clothes 
for me. Would your people do this 
for you? Your people are weaklings. 
We'll wipe you and your people off 
the face of the earth. 

DEMOCRACY—Possibly you may be 
right, Dictatorship. Perhaps it is true 
that “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people” is no 
longer wanted on this earth. Perhaps 
I should leave and yield my place to 
another. 

(As Democracy turns to leave, 
Seaman enters, followed by Marine, 
Nurse, Pilot, Ensign, and WAC.) 

SEAMAN (raising hand)—Hold it, 
Miss Democracy. We have some- 
thing to say to that. 

DEMOCRACY—Who are you? 

SEAMAN—-We're the people who 
still believe in freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, and freedom from 
fear and want. I’m a Seaman in the 
Merchant Marine. We're the guys 
who carry the food and the guns to 
the boys across the sea. My ship was 
torpedoed. It went to the bottom in 
four minutes. I floated on a rubber 
raft for thirteen days, until I was 
picked up by a Coast Guard cutter. 
I lived on raw fish and seaweed, but 
I'm signing up for another trip. 
Thumbs up, Miss Democracy! 

MARINE—Im a Marine. I was sta- 
tioned at Guadalcanal. When we 
dared to sleep, we could never relax. 
We slept on the hard ground. If we 
were lucky, we got two meals a day. 
In the battle, we were outnumbered 
five to one, but we held Guadalcanal. 

NuRSE—I’m a Navy Nurse. I was 
at Bataan. We were bombed day and 
night, but we stuck to our posts, and 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


ESTELLE BELT 
Teacher, Brookland School, Washington, D.C. 


Preparation for, and presentation of, this assembly were 


truly creative experiences. 


Sound ideas, expressed in ca- 


denced prose, gave the audience a memorable message. 


[Mobe! Betsy hil!) 


took care of the men who had been 
wounded fighting for you. 

piLot—I'm an Army Pilot. The 
Japanese are forever bragging about 
their suicide dive bombers. Colin Kelly 
proved that our men are not afraid 
to die, if they have to. You buy ’em 
and we'll fly *em, and we'll keep 
them flying, Miss Democracy. 

ENSIGN—I'm an Ensign in the U.S. 
Navy. We convoy the ships that carry 
the troops where they are needed. The 
Japanese caught us napping at Pearl 
Harbor. But Pearl Harbor didn’t dis- 
courage us. We have just begun to 
fight, Miss Democracy. 

wac—I’m a WAC. Once I was a 
clerk in a big department store. I've 
taken over a desk job, so that a young 
officer may be free for combat duty. 

DICTATORSHIP—The Black Dragon 
Society of Japan said these people 
were soft, but they don’t sound that 
way. I wonder— 

(Farmer enters, followed by Ship- 
builder, Housewife, Air-Raid Warden, 
and Canteen Worker.) 














FARMER—Listen, Miss Democracy! 
DEMOCRACY—Who are you? 
FARMER—I'm one of the men be- 
hind the men behind the guns. I'ma 
farmer. I produce food for our armed 
forces, for the allies, and for the folks 
at home. My farm hands quit work- 
ing for me to work in war plants or 
to go into the service. Last year, I 
thought my crops would rot in the 
fields, but high-school boys from the 
city helped me to gather in my har- 
vest. There'll be enough food for 
all, if everyone will play fair. 
SHIPBUILDER—I'm a riveter in a 
shipyard. I work on the swing shift. 
Our yard launches five ships a day. 
Once I worked forty hours a week. 
Now I work many more than that. 
No more strikes or the Axis will 
strike us. I use my car for essential 
driving only. I invest 10 per cent 
of my pay in War Bonds. My boss 
knows how to keep his workers hap- 
py. He provides recreation for us. 
He has built nursery schools for our 
children so that our wives can work, 








CHARACTERS, COSTUMES, PROPERTIES 


DICTATORSHIP—Helmet, brown shirt, 
red arm band. 

DEMOCRACY—Red, white, and blue 
cap, white dress, diagonal sash. 

SEAMAN—Knitted stocking cap. 

MARINE—Marine’s cap. 

NURSE—Nurse’s cap. 

prLoT—Leather helmet and goggles. 

ENSIGN—Ensign’s cap. 

wac—WAC’s cap. 

FARMER—Straw hat, overalls. 

SHIPBUILDER—W orkingman’s striped 
or black cap, coveralls. 

HOUSEWIFE—Apron, wooden spoon. 

AIR-RAID WARDEN—Arm band. 








CANTEEN WORKER—Fancy apron. 

FIRST CHILD—Keys on a string. 

SECOND CHILD—Glass bank of pen- 
nies, book of War Stamps. 

THIRD CHILD—Badge. 

FOURTH CHILD—Books. 

FIFTH CHILD—Toy. 

SIXTH CHILD—Boy-patrol belt and 
badge. 

SEVENTH CHILD—Seed catalogue. 

EIGHTH CHILD—Air-Raid Messenger’s 
arm band. 

NINTH CHILD—Newspapers, old tin 
pans. 

BUSINESSMAN—Felt hat. 

COLOR BEARER—Scout uniform. 

TWO COLOR GUARDs—Scout uniforms. 














too. Don’t worry, Miss Democracy. 
We'll build ’em, faster than they can 
sink ’em. 

HOUSEWIFE—I'm a mother. I must 
keep my family healthy. -My job gets 
harder and harder every day. Our 
family doctor is in the Army. Every 
time I go to the store, the grocer says, 
“Sorry, Madam, we’re out of that to- 
day.” But I don’t complain. I’m 
learning how to make desserts with 
very little sugar. I keep my house at 
65° to save fuel. I close off the 
rooms were not using. We wear 
sweaters to keep warm. I save waste 
fats to make explosives. I save tin 
cans to make helmets. I take my 
change in War Stamps. I’m a Kitchen 
Commando, Miss Democracy. 

AIR-RAID WARDEN—I’m an Air- 
Raid Warden. During the last drill, 
my section co-operated 100 per cent 
in blacking out. I took a course in 
First Aid so that I could be useful in 
emergencies. I learned how to fight 
bombs and gases. The people in our 
community gave the money to buy 
our equipment. We have less time for 
pleasure. But we are ready to protect 
the people in our neighborhood. 

CANTEEN WORKER—I'm a Canteen 
Worker. I make sandwiches to serve 
to the boys who visit the canteen. 
Other volunteers dance with the boys. 
Actors and actresses put on shows to 
entertain them. Our job is to “keep 
"em smiling,” Miss Democracy. 

DICTATORSHIP—I don’t understand. 
Der Fuehrer told me that morale in 
America was low. Our Fifth Col- 
umn has deceived us. 

(Children enter.) 

FIRST CHILD—You can count on 
all of us, Miss Democracy. 

DEMOCRACY—What can _ children 
do? 

FIRST CHILD—I collect keys in or- 
der to salvage the metal. 

SECOND CHILD—I bring my pennies 
to school and buy War Stamps. 

DEMOCRACY—Why do you buy 
War Stamps? 

SECOND CHILD—That’s a very easy 
question to answer. I buy stamps to 
lick the other side. Do you get it, 
Miss Democracy? 

DEMOcRACY—I “get it.” Why do 
you use pennies to buy your stamps? 

SECOND CHILD—Uncle Sam needs 
copper to make equipment for the 
Army and the Navy. So we chil- 
dren have gladly taken our old pen- 
nies out of our banks and put them 
to work. 

THIRD CHILD—Do you see this 
badge? I earned it from our school 
club by writing letters once a month 
to someone I know in the Armed 
Forces. Letters keep the men in serv- 
ice cheerful. 

FOURTH CHILD—I collect books 
for the boys in camp to read in their 
spare time. 

FIFTH CHILD—I take care of my 
clothes and toys so they'll last longer. 

SIXTH CHILD—I'm a Patrol Boy. | 
help children to cross the street safe- 
ly. Patrol Boys relieve traffic off- 
cers, who are working harder because 
many of their number are in mili- 
tary service. (Continued on page 56) 
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SALUTE OLD GLORY 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 


In brisk march time; with patriotic fervor 





1. See the Stars and Stripes, as they 


ae Pe -.—« i 2. As Old Glo - ry waves in the 





beh al be ol mz 


float on high Overthe land of the brave and free; *Tis the great-est flag in the whole wide world; "Tis the 


clear blue sky, We will pledge all our hearts a - new And re -mem - ber those who have fought and died For the 


x 


for you and 
and White and 


We will give a sa-lute for Old Glo - ry, As it flut - ters in the 


YS 


for jus - tice, too, On the land the seas. 


“ 
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ARITHMETIC SPEED 


DOROTHY I. ANDREWS 


O' rEN pupils waste time and ac- 
quire poor work habits unless 
they are encouraged to develop a rea- 
sonable degree of speed. I ask the 
first three boys who finish an arith- 
metic lesson to write their names on 
the blackboard. ‘The girls do the same, 
using another section. This stimu- 
lates ali to do their best. 

In order that each pupil may be 
aided in reaching the limit of his 
capacity, I appoint as my helper any 
girl or boy who consistently ranks 
first or second for as many as five 
times. The helpers go about giving 
assistance to other children who need 
it. Occasionally an evaluation period 
is held to talk about ways of im- 
proving speed and accuracy. 


THE RAIL SPLITTER 


LYDIA HAIDLE 


P STUDYING the picture of “The 
Rail Splitter,” the children were 
impressed with the thought that Abe 
Lincoln was a dreamer, and also a 
worker who, through his efforts, re- 
alized his dreams. They decided that 
they would like to interpret this idea 
about Lincoln in a sand-table repre- 
sentation of this painting with the 
blackboard for a background. 

A reproduction of “The Rail Split- 
ter’ was pasted low on the black- 
board. On a table below, Lincoln’s 
early home surroundings were repre- 
sented. The table was covered with 
cotton “snow” and bits of green saw 
dust “grass.” A log house was made 
from a carton, with corrugated card- 
board on the outside to look like logs. 
Rolled brown paper was used for a 
rail fence. Mirrors took the place 
of spring puddles. Stand-up trees 
furnished the forest. To suggest 
Lincoln’s dream of greater things, 
clouds were drawn around the pic- 
ture on the blackboard, a faint out- 
line of the Capitol showing through. 


GUEST SPEAKERS 
LUCILLE EVERLY 


1. IMPRESS history and geography 
more vividly on the minds of m; 
pupils, I try to let them hear about 
firsthand experiences. One day each 
month we have a round-table meet- 
ing to which we invite various per- 
sons in the community who have 
traveled or who have had a share in 
There are a 
few pioneers and cowboys in our 
community who remember the old 
times, and there are also some veter- 
ans of World War I. Every speaker 
seems pleased to be asked, and the 
children remember and profit by these 
personalized accounts. 


the making of history. 
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FEBRUARY AND ITS SPECIAL DAYS 


MARGARET E, PARRY 


B ECAUSE February has so many spe- 
cial days to recognize, feature 
this information in your calendar 
study this month. 

1. Write the name of the month. 

2. Write the number of days in 
the month on the blackboard. 

3. Are there always twenty-nine 
days in February? 

4. What special days are there? 

5. Whose birthday do we celebrate 
on February 12? 

6. On what day of the week is 
February 22? 


7. Whose birthday is on that day? 

8. Is it a school holiday? 

9. How many other well-known 
men and women who were born in 
February can you name? 

10. Copy their names in the proper 
places on the calendar. 

11. When is Valentine Day? 

12. What day of the week occurs 
five times in February? 

13. What month of the year is 
February? 

14. Is February a winter month? 

15. Name all the winter months. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another: Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

Please observe the following rules. 

Place your mame and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 


WITH mail facilities now overbur- 
dened and postal clerks busier than 
ever, it seems wise to eliminate the 








Club Contributors, Attention! 


first page of cach manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s.) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 8'2” x 11 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (lf 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one sid: 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


” 


, is 


Club Exchange 


Club Exchange department from 
THe Instructor. We plan to re- 





sume it with the return of peace. 


COASTING PARTY 


BERTHA C. DAVIDSON 


Fi’ A reward for not wasting time 

during work on a thrift project, 
my fifth and sixth grades had a 
coasting party. 

Various committees were chosen. 
One group arranged for bringing 
sleds—quite a problem, since the pu- 
pils come to school on a bus. Another 
group was appointed by our citizen- 
ship president to do everything to 
prevent possible accidents. This com- 
mittee made posters, gave talks on 
safety, and even built a stile so that 
the girls could easily get over a fence 
to reach the coasting hill. A com- 
mittee on etiquette made a list of the 
girls, and of the boys who would ask 
them to coast on particular sleds. A 
health committee checked boots and 
snow suits. 

On the morning of our party the 
general chairman gave a three-minute 
talk and checked his committees in a 
way that vitalized an oral English 
lesson. 

As a result of all our preparations, 
no one was hurt, no one got wet feet, 
and there were no difficulties that had 
to be settled afterward. I felt nearer 
to my pupils than I ever had before. 
Moreover, that day on the hill solved 
certain problems of conduct for 
which I had found no answer in 


psychology books. 


SKILL IN READING 
RUTH BURNETT 


si DEVELOP reading skill in sec- 
ond-grade children, the teacher 
must make it possible for them to 
read many books. I have two free 
reading periods daily, both carefully 
supervised. Each child reads from a 
different book on his own level. I 
type a set of work sheets for certain 
books, consisting of questions on each 
story, in the form of true-false, 
multiple-choice, matching, and filling 
in blanks. A child reads a story, 
completes the work sheet for that 
story, reads another story, does an- 
other work sheet, and so continues 
until the book is finished. 

After a child has finished his ques- 
tions for one story, I correct them 
while he is reading his second story. 
If there is a mistake, I show him 
where to read to find the right an- 
swer. The child then answers the 
question again orally. I do this in 
order to prevent careless work oF 
guessing. 

To promote fluent reading, I have 
the child read about twice as many 
books without work sheets as with 
work sheets. I keep posted on the 
bulletin board the names of the books 
which each child has read. The chil- 
dren are interested in seeing their 
book lists grow, and they usually like 
to take their work sheets home. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRucToR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 











Do you consider that a rhythm band is 
of value in the kindergarten and in the 
first grade? 


A rhythm band, if properly con- 
ducted, may be of great value. Not 
only does it teach rhythm, or help 
develop a child’s sense of rhythm, but 
it also teaches concentration and pre- 
cision and helps young children to 
learn to work in groups. 


a 


How shall I give the pitch for a song? 
Shall I blow the pitch of do or the pitch 
of the first tone? 


Always blow the pitch of do first 
and say, “This is do.” If the song 
begins on some tone other than do, 
ask the class to sing down or up to 
the first tone of the song. 


e 


I should like to know how much time 
should be devoted to teaching the theory 
of music in the fourth grade. 


Teach it all the time, but teach 
it incidentally. However, the main 
point to stress in teaching music in 
any grade is training each child’s ear 
so that he can sing true to pitch. 
As about 50 per cent of every class 
does not sing true to pitch, our work 
is cut out for us. Theory of music, 
as such, can be learned by adults very 
quickly, while the ability to recognize 
and reproduce true pitch must be 
acquired early—very early. To teach 
the important thing at the important 
time is one of the keys to successful 
music teaching. 


What shall I do with the group of chil- 
dren in the fifth grade that are not up 
to grade in music? 


You should give individual atten- 
tion to each child’s musical needs. 
It may seem costly as to time, but it 
Pays in the long run. Try devoting 
the entire music period one day a 
week to working with the children 
who especially need your help. Give 
other work to the rest of the class. 
Perhaps they can go to the library. 


. 


In the lower grades, should one teach 
the notes of the scale by number—l, 3, 
o—as well as by syllables—do, mi, so? 


The numbers are not needed until 
the study of harmony begins. They 
can then be learned quickly. The syl- 

ble names—do, re, mi, and so on— 
and the letter names of the scale are 
sufficient for lower grades. What not 
to teach is as important as what #o 
teach. The simpler you keep your 
work the less you confuse the child. 
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Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State College, Jersey City, New Jersey 








Should each partial product begin on 
the right margin when the multiplier is 
a two-or-more-figure number? 


If you are primarily interested in 
developing speed and accuracy in 
multiplication, I see little benefit to 
be derived from keeping a uniform 
right margin. But the aim in teach- 
ing a process should be to make it 
meaningful. Therefore it is desirable 
to follow the procedure shown in the 
following example, while the multipli- 
cation process is being taught. 


436 
213 


1308 
4360 
87200 





The number 213 represents 3 ones, 1 
ten, and 2 hundreds. The place value 


of cach number should be emphasized. 


The dominant idea of keeping the 
right margin uniform is not to find 
proper placement of the partial prod- 
ucts, although it aids in this endeavor, 
but to stress place value. 


« 


What recent book or books would you 
recommend for an arithmetic teacher 
who has not taught in several years? 


A good statement of the meaning 
theory appears in Arithmetic in Gen- 
eral Education, Sixteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; $1.25). 

Another source of teaching help is 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elemen- 
tary School, by Robert L. Morton 
(Silver Burdett & Co., New York; 
3 vols., $2.40, $2.72, and $2.80 re- 
spectively). 








Lan guage 
MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 








My first-grade pupils are very reserved 
and timid. What can I do to develop 
their willingness to talk spontaneously? 


Have many rhythm and action 
songs in which you participate with 
the children. Join their games on the 
playground. Visit their homes. Bring 
interesting objects and pictures to 
school. These may arouse their curi- 
osity and. induce them to talk. 


* 


Where can I find a statement of specific 
aims for English in grades one, two, and 
three? 


Experience Curriculum in English, 
by the National Council of Teachers 
of English (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., New York; $1.75), con- 
tains an excellent statement of such 
aims. Another source is Early Child- 
hood Education, by Ruby Minor, put 
out by the same company ($3.00). 


As principal of a school, I should like to 
know whether phonographic recordings 
of stories should be used in third grade. 


The use of such records is decidedly 
approved. Of course, the teacher or 
principal should be certain that the 
records chosen are truly educational 
in character; that is, typical of the 
best in children’s literature, in enun- 
ciation, and in story-telling tech- 
niques. Their use is stimulating to 
the teacher who is skilled and well 
trained in expressional techniques. 
Children having less expert teachers 
will certainly benefit by their contact 
with artistically presented stories 
which they hear from well-selected 
records, 

The educational departments of the 
various phonograph recording com- 
panies will be glad to advise you on 
criteria for choice, lists of approved 
records, and instructional procedures. 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
Umwversity of Chicago 











I should like to know a simple way 
to teach primary children to draw the 
American flag. 


Have them draw the outline of the 
flag’s general shape and then mark 
off an area for the field. They can 
make the red stripes next, first the 
one at the top, next the one at the 
bottom of the field, and then the one 
at the bottom of the flag. Now they 
can draw two red stripes between the 
top and middle stripes and two more 
red stripes between the stripe at the 
bottom of the field and the stripe at 
the bottom of the flag. Encourage 
them to put dots for stars in the field 
first to get good spacing. Afterward 
they can suggest the shape of the 
stars. 


+ 


Please tell me what is meant by creative 
art? Would freehand drawing come 


_ under this heading? 


Creative art can be modeling, wood- 
working, drawing, painting, carving. 
It can be the arranging of leaves, 
candlesticks, bowls, plates, favors, 
and so forth, on a party table. It 
can be deciding on patterns and col- 
ors of slip covers for davenports and 
chairs; choosing pictures, rugs, lamps, 
draperies, and so on, for a room. 
(The design of the room is a creative 
result.) Creative art is the planning 
and executing of an original arrange- 
ment. It can be done in any medium 
desired. 

If by freehand drawing you mean 
the drawing, from memory or life, of 
a horse, a rabbit, or an airplane, that 
alone would not be creative art. But 
if, for example, the horse, drawn 
from memory or life, is put into an 
original painting with dogs, cats, 
cows, and other animals on a farm; 
if color is used freely to secure a 
beautiful pattern; or if black and 
white is used in an original way so 
that the result shows what was in the 
child’s mind, that would be creative 
art. 


> 


Some of my pupils brought colored pen- 
cils to school. Shall | let them use these 
pencils for art work? 


I would discourage their use for 
the bulk of the art work because cray- 


‘ons, chalk, tempera, and clay are freer 


mediums. However, for the child 
who likes to make very small sketches 
on the margins of his compositions, 
pencils are excellent. They do not 
rub, and children like their sharp 
points. They are also good for color- 
ing original costume designs and 
clothes for paper dolls. 
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How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


‘ 

FREE Supplementary READING MATERIAL ON ICE CREAM 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 111 North Canal St., Dept. Al, Chicago 6, Illinois 

“Ice Cream from Farm to Family’—a beautifully illustrated booklet with teacher's sup- 


plement, giving complete information about the production and manufacture of ice cream 
For intermediate and upper grades. One copy to each teacher 


Name 


Address 
Feb -IN-13 


FREE Ipana’s NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE this complete dental health unit. Class Enrollment 


Grades Taught 


Name 
Name of School 


School Address City State 


FREE OATMEAL POSTER and Copies of RECIPE FOLDER 
THE QUAKER GATS COMPANY, Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me my free Oatmeal Poster and copies of the Oatmeal Recipe Folder, 
to help my students and their families keep normal growth and stamina in wartime, entitied 
“Help America Win!” 


Name 


Address 


FREE! Order All Three New Teaching Aids on Menstrual Education 
POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. IN-2, Chicago 54, Illinois 
(Mail coupon direct to this address or follow mailing instructions at top of page.) 
Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology chart for classroom use. 
copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl to Another,” to distribute to my girls. 
copies of the brand-new, 16-page teaching manual, “This Is Why.” 


Name 


Address 


FREE roorsH BRUSHING CHART FOR YOUR PUPILS 
THE PEPSODENT CO., 141 West Jackson Bivd, Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9402. 


Please send me — copies of your attractive, informative Tooth Brushing Chart, 
described in detail on page 52, and one copy of the Teacher's Manual, “Teeth and How 
to Care for Them.” 


Name -_ 


Address 


FREE New BREAKFAST CHART FOR PUPILS 


MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics Dept., Burlington, Vermont 


Please send 
pupil's breakfasts 
Chicago.) 


copies New Maltex Breakfast Chart, for a month's record of each 
(Offer limited to schools North of Washington, D.C., and East of 


Name and School 


Address 


FREE BookKLeEt ON FRUIT BEVERAGES 
BIRELEY’S, Div. General Foods Corp., 1127 N. Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, California 


Please send me your illustrated FREE booklet, “Romance of California Orange industry and 


Bireley’s Beverages,” and information about how to get Bireley’s Fruit Beverages for our 
school. 


ne 
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A QUIZ PROGRAM TO CHECK RESULTS 


A Children's Quiz Program, such as we 
hear over the radio, may be carried on 
successfully in school by the pupils. A 
list of questions, based on whatever unit 
is being developed, is placed in a box 
and studied by the children during their 
free time. When the unit, or a portion 
of it, has been completed, a pupil chosen 
by the group reads one of the questions, 
Hands are raised, and the pupil who is 
recognized by the leader gives the answer 
to the question. 

If information on the subject is incon- 
plete, the other pupils are given an op- 
portunity to express themselves. When 
all are satisfied, a second question is 
read, and so on. During this procedure, 
pupils selected by the group evaluate the 
answers, and at the end of the quiz a re- 
port is made on individual scores. This 
method increases interest among the pu- 
pils, and serves as an excellent check on 
the information which they have gained 
during their study of the unit. 


Helen C. Connolly, Livingston Manor, New York 


REALISTIC FARM-HOME LAYOUTS 


To make the matter of farm-home ar- 
rangement, as discussed in an agriculture 
class, seem more real, the pupils of a 
two-room school, following a discussion, 
decided to lay out a farm in miniature 
and place it on exhibition. I appointed 
several teams from among the children in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 
and gave each team certain definite 
things to do. All of the buildings were 
constructed of pasteboard boxes, covered 
with appropriately colored paper. 

One team built the house and furnished 
it with dollhouse furniture. They hung 
curtains at the windows. Another team 
worked on the garage, and a third on the 
tool shed. The group which planned the 
lawn and placed the shrubs used green 
moss for sod. Artificial flowers with 
wire stems were stuck in the moss, and 
toy dogs and dolls were placed on the 
lawn. Pebbles were used to make gravel 
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FREE cuHaArt, “EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY”’—NO. 6 


SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Send me the sixth of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows the 
parts of the Fluorescent Lamp and explains how they work. 
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walks. The exhibit was placed on a ta- 
ple. In the same way, other groups made 
a barnyard scene, including a barn, a 
poultry house, and other buildings. 


Eula M. Caldwell, Menfro, Missouri 


GIVING PARENTS A FULL REPORT 


Because it is not possible for every 
parent to visit the school and actually 
see and hear a child in his daily class- 
room relationships, I planned a report 
which is mailed to the homes monthly at 
the expense of the district. It covers 
the following items: a child's rating 
compared with that of the other pupils in 
his class; his attitude toward his class- 
mates, his work, and his associates; his 
general attitude toward life. (I find 
that a brief personal message means much 
more than a mere checking of items. ) 

With the individual report I include a 
newssheet telling something about the 
work being carried on in the classes and 
outlining other activities of the month. 
The popularity of this type of report is 
shown by the parents' remarks about it. 


Otilda Burrow, Ontario, New York 


USES OF CATALOGUES AND MAGAZINES 


Old mail-order catalogues and old maga- 
zines have been a great help to me in 
planning seatwork. I write the word find 
on the blackboard. Underneath it I write 
"Find a boy," "Find a hat," and similar 
sentences. The beginner learns to read 
handwriting and to follow written direc- 
tions while he cuts happily from the cat- 
alogue or magazine he brought from home. 
After a time, I write short sentences, 
such as "Here is a dog," "I see a house," 
"This is a flower." The pupils read the 
sentences from the blackboard, and then 
hunt for and cut out pictures to match. 
Underneath each picture they write the 
appropriate sentence. Older pupils se- 
lect a picture, draw a frame around it, 
insert a background in crayon, and write 
a story about the picture. 


Stella Gipson Polk, Mason, Texas 




























































































FREE INFORMATION ABOUT TCU’s 10-WAY PROTECTION 
T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.‘s 10-Way Protection. Send me full details. 


obligation. (No agent will call.) 
Name 


Address 
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How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


FREE Trial OF CLASSROOM FILMS and MANUAL 

FILMSETS, INCORPORATED, 1956 North Seminary Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 

Please send me Two sample Classroom Films from your ‘‘Filmsets Film Library’’; also ilius- 
trated ‘Teachers’ Manual.”” These may be returned in good condition within Ten Days. No 


charge and without obligation. Please attach school letterhead. (Filmsets, incorporated, is 
affiliated with DeVry Corporation.) 


Name cnjueaieninmmaaiiiidininnsmpniunliaads ... School 


Address 


FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL ON RAYON 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N.Y 
C) Please send teacher's Unit of Work on Rayon. Grade 

(} Please send 
C) Please send 


student work sheets for primary grades. 
... copies “Rayon Goes to War” for intermediate grades 


Name 


Address 


EE rc 


FREE To TEACHERS—DITTO WORKBOOK CATALOG 
DITTO, INCORPORATED, 2243 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of the latest Ditto Workbook Catalog free of charge. 


Name 


Address 


FREE “How TO MAKE COSTUMES” BOOKLET 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me Free copy of “How to Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.” 
Name.. 
Address 


Position and Grade _ 


RAYON TEACHING AIDS 


RAYON DIV., E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS G CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York |, N.Y 


Please send me the free items checked. 
Rayon Hand Book for Teachers. 


Number of Students. 
Rayon Wall Chart. 


Grade. 
Rayon Booklets for Student 


Use. ......Information about Du Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 
Name... _— Sornsencne ‘ School 
a 


TEACH SAFETY with STICK-FIGURE POSTERS 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me the material checked below. | enclose $ in full payment 


| “Safety Posters—i” (20 posters) / Each group of 20 posters, $1.00; 
"Safety Posters—ti (20 posters) | only $.80 to INSTRUCTOR subscribers 


Fe aticnnntiinvnts 


FREE Samples and Price Lists of Polychrome Stencils 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT., POLYCHROME CORP., 99 University Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
Please send me free samples and price lists of Polychrome Stencils. 


Type Must Be Seen and Not Blurred 
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ater Industrial South 























WV JHILE destructive battles rage in 

large areas of the world, a different 
story is being written in our Southland 
...a story of new industrial achievement, 
of things yet to come in the stirring world 
of tomorrow. 


The South stands hopefully on the 
threshold of a new era . . . dreaming 
of vaster industrial and agricultural ex- 
pansion. From its fabulous raw resources 
the laboratories of private industry have 
in late years wrought miracles of produc- 
tion. Agricultural products have blos- 
somed into new kinds of fabrics, building 
materials and amazingly useful plastics. 
New markets and new wealth have been 
created for southern farmers, commerce 
and labor. Even now the South boasts 
many of the largest plants in their re- 
spective fields in the world! 


Already a major factor in 
America’s arsenal of war pro- 
duction, the South looks for- 
ward to a better tomorrow 

. a tomorrow filled with 
peace, security and happiness 

- @ tomorrow when the 


























BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 

















American Spirit of Free Enterprise will 
build a Greater Industrial South for the 
betterment of all mankind 


In War or Peace “The Old Reliable” 
Aids Southern Progress 


Today the L&N’s big job is to help Uncle 
Sam win the war. When “V” day comes, 
the L&N will again serve the South with 
modern and dependable transportation 
— and cooperate in every other way to- 
ward making it greater industrially and 
otherwise. The railroads ask only fair 
treatment by the public and its lawmakers 
— that no unequal advantages or sub- 
sidies be given their competitors. 


Complete information pertaining to plant 
sites, raw material, power and water 
supply, or assistance in planning efficient 
track layouts and service routes, may be 
obtained by writing the Industrial De- 
velopment Department of the L&N at 
Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 









Old Reliable... Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 











Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 








How can I tell when a child has an ad- 
equate understanding of words met in 
his reading? 


This is difhcult, because there are 
few precise ways of measuring under- 
standing. Depth of understanding 
varies in proportion to the person's 
background of experience and his 
thinking ability. Furthermore, as we 
all know, a word that looks simple 
may be readily understood in one 
context and hard to understand if it 
is used in a very different way. For 
example, it is easy to check a child’s 
understanding of the word run as 
used in the sentence, “Run to the 
door”; but it is far from easy to 
check his understanding of it in the 
sentence, “The general run of people 
is opposed to any more censorship 
than is necessary in wartime.” 

Usually vagueness of expression 
and poor choice of words reveal that 
meanings are not clear. The ease and 
fluency with which the child talks 
about meanings will give the discern- 
ing teacher the necessary evidence. 


° 


What criteria should be used in evalu- 


ating a reading program for elementary 
schools? 


The results of reliable tests are 
used frequently in evaluating instruc- 
tion in reading. The following are 
other types of criteria not measured 
by standardized tests, which are vi- 
tally important. 

Does the child enjoy reading, and 
does he gain increasing joy from his 
contacts with many types of reading 
materials? 

Is the reading program so organized 
that each child is gaining control of 
basic skills according to his ability 
and capacity for growth? 

Does the program offer training in 
the basic skills on increasingly higher 
levels throughout the grades? 

Are pupils reading widely around 

purposeful units of activity and with 
increasing thoughtfulness? 
_ Does the reading program include 
struction in how to read materials 
related to the various content sub- 
jects of the school? 

Are pupils growing in skills in oral 
reading so that they voluntarily read 
aloud to entertain or inform others? 

Are pupils making more and better 
use ot the library facilities? 

Do they voluntarily talk and dis- 
cuss books which they have read, re- 
Vealing real appreciation? 
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Will you suggest how to organize a unit 


on some phase of animal life to be stud- 


ied in the third grade? 


Pupils may study the life habits 
of some particular group of animals, 
such as mammals, amphibians, or 
reptiles; they may learn how ani- 
mals change as they grow, how ani- 
mals care for their young, or how 
animals help and harm one another; 
they may learn about bird migration 
or about a specific family of animals. 

Often there are several avenues of 
approach, as in a study of how ani- 
mals care for their young. A mother 
animal and her young may be brought 
to school for a day, the pupils may 
visit a dog kennel, or they may make 
some other field trip to observe ani- 
mals and their young. The teacher 
and pupils may collect pictures of 
animals and their young and display 
and discuss them. Lantern slides may 
be shown if available. 

After interest has been aroused, the 
teacher may ask: “Now what would 
you like to learn about these animals 
and their young?” The following 
problems have been found appropriate 
at the third-grade level. 

Which animals take care of their 
young for a long time? Which do 
not care for their young at all? 

How are young animals cared for? 

What are some of the dangers 
which young animals encounter? 

Does the mother or the father care 
for the young? 

After the problems have been de- 
cided upon, make plans for solving 
them. The following procedure might 
be used. (1) Read for information 
from books and other sources. (2) 
Discuss what was read. (3) Observe 
animals. (4) Talk with persons who 
have had experience with animals. 


* 


Do you think a school should construct 
its own course of study in science, or 
use one already prepared? 


If the teachers are experienced in 
curriculum construction and if it is 
possible for them to have some time 
allocated for doing the necessary re- 
search, organization, and writing, it 
is reasonable to advocate local con- 
struction of science courses of study. 
Otherwise it is much more satisfac- 
tory for schools to make use of some 
good course of study already formu- 
lated, provided it fits the needs of 
the pupils and the philosophy of the 
teachers, and is adaptable. 





Du Pont tells the 
mccnaling Story of Rayon 


(Read about FREE teaching aids available) 









A—COLORED WALL CHART 


A visual story showing how rayon is made. 
Size 35" x 23”—mounted and varnished 
to prevent curling or soil. Actual yarn 
samples attached. 


B—DETAILED HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 


This 20-page illustraied fact book contains 
complete information about rayon from yarn 
manufacture to consumer use. For teachers only. 






Film only. 
No projector 
or operator 


D—BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 
. 
“Facts about Fabrics” explains and illus- 
trates basic types of fabrics. 


“Rayon Today” tells how rayon yarns are 
made and outlines their principal uses. 





C—TWO FILMS WITH SOUND 


“Facts about Fabrics.” Running time, 
27 minutes. 16mm. of 35mm. 


“Fashion's Favorite” tells how rayon 
is made, Running time, 33 minutes. 
16mm, or 35mm. 





a 


Quantity 


NOTE: Du Pont teaching material was prepared for high 
schools, but it has been widely used for pre-high school projects. 


The young world is a “man-made” world. Versatile, 
beautiful rayon is one of the most useful of all “man- 
made” textiles. Almost everyone wears it. Thousands 
find careers in its fabrication and selling. Du Pont has 
prepared well-rounded teaching aids to give students 
an understanding of this great American industry. For 
convenience in ordering them, turn to coupon section or 
write Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(inc.), Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. 


am du 


6&5. 007. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


pont rayon 


LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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THE FIGHTING MEN 
OF AMERICA 


You'll see them everywhere in Britain these days 
—those jaunty good-natured men of America’s 
armed forces who have left the comfort and 
security of their own homes to join with the 
men of Britain, the British Empire and Colonies 
and our other Allies to fight Oppression and 


Treachery. 


They see our roofless shrines and bomb-pocked 
countryside proud and undaunted. Humble cot- 
tages and great castles...many which our visitors . 
were accustomed to see in all their charm and 


perfection... are now shattered beyond repair. 


In happier days when Victory is won, we hope 
to be able again to welcome the even bigger 
army of American friends—new as well as old 


—to our historic, battle-scarred land. 


You will find newer, more glorious significance 
in London, Southampton, Plymouth, Coventry, 
Glasgow, York, Belfast, Bristol, Edinburgh and 
others...names which people evemywhere will 
pronounce with pride in a free and resurrected 


world. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

















Pupils Can Learn to Spell 
(Continued from page 10) 


memory as he pronounces it, and his 
checking carefully after he has written 
it. Perceptual images should involve the 
use of the eyes, the ears, and the muscles 
of tongue and hands. Percepts become 
clear when many pathways to the brain 
are used. It has even been determined 
by experimentation that pupils learn best 
when they watch the teacher write a 
word on the blackboard in its first pres- 
entation. This procedure has been found 
to be much more effective than (1) let- 
ting pupils look at the word in the book 
during the first presentation or (2) let- 
ting them look at a word which has been 
written on the blackboard in advance of 
the lesson. 

The easier words may not require 
so thorough a presentation. However, 
teachers probably err in giving too little 
rather than too much time to this phase 
of teaching spelling. Most of the /each 
ing takes place at this stage; the pupils 
do the rest for themselves 

Many modern schools follow the prac 
tice of basing spelling lists on words that 
all the pupils will need in their writing 
throughout the day. One teacher in 
such a school even individualized the 
lists. She let each pupil choose the words 
he himself needed from a list prepared 
by the class as a whole while they were 
writing reports and stories in science and 
In the subsequent 
test, as the teacher pronounced the list, 
each pupil wrote only the words that he 
had studied. Later, however, since the 
lists thus improvised omitted many of 
the more commonly needed words, the 
teacher decided that about once a month 
she would dictate fifty words from a 
standard list as a pretest. The pupils’ 
study of the words missed ensured great- 
er adequacy in general writing. 

Every teacher should make sure that 
pupils learn words needed for writing 
to be done in various lessons—words not 
included in the regular current spelling 
work. Words peculiar to a given subject 
may be taught in the lessons involving 
that subject; as, for instance, plateau 
and peninsula in geography, or precipita- 
tion in science, 

It is well for each child to keep an 
individual notebook record of words he 
misses in writing done during the day. 
These he may take from his papers, the 
teacher having underlined the misspelled 
words for him to look up in the diction- 
ary or in the textbook. In the case of 
younger pupils, the teacher may write 
the correct form of misspelled words 
with a colored pencil at the top of each 
sheet handed in. 

The final checking of children’s work 
on misspelled words is another problem. 
There may be a special period late in the 
day when each child studies and prac- 


social-studies units. 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS AMAZING... 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


See for yourself why FILMSETS with its forty-eight /8 
16 mm Silent Classroom Films (22 Economic and 26 
Regional); its roomy, self-humidifying Film Cabinet; 
and its 112-page JUMBO Teachers’ Manual, with 672 
text-amplified film illustrations, is TOMORROW’S 
Teaching method—Available NOW—TODAY. 


Let SAMPLE FILMS Convince YOU! 


Your name and address on your school letter- 
head brings you TWO SAMPLE FILMS and the 
MANUAL, Free/ Show them. Study them. Try 
them for 10 days. You must be convinced of 
FILMSET'S remarkable value as a complete 
library of Classroom Films. Otherwise films and 
manual! may be returned—no cost—no obliga- 
tion. Send today! FILMSETS, Inc., 1956 N. 
Seminary Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. Affiliated 
with DeVry Corporation 





tices according to his particular needs 
Two pupils who finish studying a group 
of words at the same time may quietly 
pronounce them to each other. So far 
as her time permits, the teacher herself 
may pronounce words to individual pu- 
pils who have mastered as many as three 
of their “demons”; but she will probably 
need to appoint monitors to help her, 
selecting them from the proficient spell. 
ers. Whatever course is followed, it js 
essential that the teacher organize a defi. 
nite scheme for the final check-up s0 
that it may proceed in an efficient, or- 
derly way. 

If the teacher does her proper part 
in instruction so that pupils become in- 
telligently self-directing, they can learn 
to spell. When they do, we shall have 
an end to the complaints that our schools 
are failing to do this part of their ap. 
pointed task. 


Current-Events Problems 
(Continued from page 11) 


illotment? What quantity of eggs re- 
mains for our men in the service and 
Lend-Lease together? 

15. In the first six months of 1943, 
forest fires in Virginia burned 73,000 
acres of land. In 1942, during the same 
period, 230,600 acres were burned. In 
which year was the greater damage done, 
and how much greater was it? 

16. Out of England’s population of 
33,000,000 persons between the ages of 
fourteen and sixty-five years, more than 
22,000,000 are working full time in 
industries, armed forces, or civil de- 
What percentage is this of the 
age group? 

17. The value of goods shipped to our 
allies under the Lend-Lease agreements 
was as follows in three months: 


fense. 


June 1942 $548,000,000 
May 1943 $790,000,000 
June 1943 $1,030,000,000 


What was the increase in value in June 
1943 as compared with June 1942? As 
compared with May 1943? 

18. A well-known aircraft corpora- 
tion is delivering combat and cargo 
planes valued at $100,000,000 each 
month. What is the daily valuation of 
delivered planes? 

19. A customer stopped at a War 
Bond booth in a department store. “T'll 
buy all the 25-cent stamps you can lick 
in ten minutes,” he challenged. He had 
to pay $48.75. How many stamps did 
he get? 

20. Mrs. Lewis has three green coupons 
numbered 8, two numbered 5, one num- 
bered 2, and two numbered 1. How 
many points can she use each day if 
these points must last ten days? 

21. Explain this headline: “Yank Fly- 
ers in Solomons Have an 8 to 1 Victory 
Score.” 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





If YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





—— 


Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 











Social Studtes 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 











—— 


Can you recommend a good film dealing 
with the part that the farmer and agri- 
culture play in the war effort? 


A new film produced by Pine- 
Thomas Productions entitled Soldiers 
of the Soil, 16 mm. sound, 40 min., 
would be my suggestion. It may be 
borrowed free of charge from the 
sponsor, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Motion Picture Bureau, 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


* 


Is it sufficient merely to show a film to 
pupils, or should the teacher do some- 
thing further? 


Using a motion picture does not 
give a teacher the right to sit back 
and take it easy. The class must be 
prepared for the film in advance. If 
the film lesson is to be considered 
pedagogically effective, it must be 
correlated with a unit of study and 
be followed up by discussion and tests. 


* ‘ 
Can you suggest an inexpensive source 


of information on world geography to- 
day? I particularly want an air map. 


The Matthews-Northrup Global 
Atlas of the World at War (World 
Pub. Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio) contains the type of ma- 
terial you want, including a North 
Pole centered air map of the world. 


Sd 


Please tell me where I may secure some 
up-to-date suggestions on teaching map 
reading. 


In the Journal of Geography (Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn.) for October 1943 appeared 
two articles which should be helpful: 
“Map Reading,” by Elaine Forsythe, 
and “Maps: How to Make Them 
and Read Them,” a bibliography by 
Walter W. Ristow. The same maga- 
zine, in its September 1943 issue, 
published an article entitled “Devel- 
oping Map Reading Skills for Global 
Emphasis,” by Kenneth A. Fuller. 


° 


Where can I secure a list of motion pic- 
tures that will help me to teach princi- 
ples of democracy to my pupils? 


I suggest that you purchase the 
mimeographed bulletin Films for the 
eaching of Democracy (National 
Education “Association, 1201 Six- 


teenth St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; $.25), 
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I need some help in developing a unit 
on the post office in my fourth grade. 
What would you suggest? 


Connect this unit very closely with 
letter writing, since that subject is 
usually taught in fourth grade. You 
might begin the unit by having pu- 
pils write post cards or letters to one 
another and mail them. Next day 
have them bring to school the cards 
or letters that they receive. This 
activity can be the basis for much 
pertinent discussion. The following 
questions are some of those which 
might be raised. 

What changes are there on the out- 
side of the card or letter? 

How did the mail get to the person 
addressed? 

Who is responsible? 

Where does the money come from 
to give this service? 

Why is a carefully written address 
important? 

Study special services, such as air 
mail, parcel post, and special delivery. 
Also find out about the duties of 
post-office workers. 

The study might be extended to in- 
clude other community services, such 
as water supply, telephone, public 
health, police and fire protection. 


. 


Please suggest a method for teaching 
eighth-graders about the Reconstruction 
Period after the War between the States. 


A pretest to find out how much 
pupils know, and especially how many 
misconceptions need to be cleared up, 
makes a good introduction to any 
such historical study. 

An excellent workbook for upper 
grades is Our America, 1860 to the 
Present, Book 3 in the series entitled 
“My Progress Book in United States 
History” (American Education Press, 
Columbus, Ohio; $.24). The early 
part of this book includes material on 
the Reconstruction Period. From it 
you should be able to gain many ideas 
for your teaching. 

Use any and all available histories 
and other reference materials; also 
utilize, as supplementary books, fic- 
tion dealing with the period. Col- 
lect pictures and other visual aids. 
If you have a projector, look up pos- 
sible documentary films which you 
can use. 

Do not try to gloss over the faults 
of our country during this period. 
Instead, use them as a basis for dis- 
cussions On current events. 








Teacher .... 


know the answer...to HEAD LICE? 


The smart teacher knows all the answers—not just 
those found in textbooks. For instance, when she 
comes up against such embarrassing situations as head 
lice in pupils, she knows that the answer is McKesson’s 
A-200 Pyrinate, because... 
.it kills all form of lice—and their eggs—that infest 
humans. 
. it’s quickly effective. Just one application— 15 min- 
utes contact—does the job in practically every case. 
...it’s thoroughly proved by 8,000 clinical tests. 
. it’s easy to use and easily removed with soap and 
warm water. Washes out of clothing. 
. it’s economical. Full size jar only 45¢. 


.it’s guaranteed by McKesson & Robbins, Inc. . . . 
famous for reliable drugs since 1833. 
This remarkable, really scientific parasiticide—devel- 
oped in cooperation with Dr. Walter K. Angevine of 
Washington, D. C.—is available from 


your druggist. == 





ALM 


PYRINATE 





MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK + BRIDGEPORT, CONN.... FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 
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Teaching 


Mouth Hygiene 


Is Easier When You Work With 






3. Ne 


2. ‘The brush-head is small and 


The Right Tools 


See how the 
Pepsodent ‘'50-Tuft”’ 


Tooth Brush Makes a Story 


for Itself 


1. The Pepsodent Tooth 
Brush has 50 tufts, more than 
any other brush having such 
a small compact head. The 
extra tufts mean cleaner teeth. 














4. Look at the straight-line 


tice the rounded trim of 


ompact tor comtort in the the bristles. That's so when brushing surface. No jagged 
nouth. That's why it's easy to teeth are brushed as dentists peaks, no deep valleys. All 
lean teeth even way back in recommend, gums won't be the tufts touch the teeth, t 
the mouth irritated or injured nake teeth clean and bright 








5. The “Fibrex”’ bristles in the 


Tooth Brush are 
anchored tightly, wor 
They're firm but flexible, won't 


wilt. 


Pepsodent 


shed 





TEACHERS! Pepsodent’s “50-Tuft 


Tooth Brush was designed specitically co 
make tooth brushing more effective and 
easier. To help you give your pupils the 
benetit of the latest scientific thinking in the 
construction of tooth brushes and to help 
you in your teaching, we have prepared a 
Tooth Brushing Chart showing a tooth- 
brushing method recommended by many 
dentists. Copies of this chart are free. Just 
mail the coupon in the “coupon section” 
today for as many Tooth Brushing Charts 
as you need. 








THE PEPSODENT 


COMPANY - CHICAGO 











Do You Let 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
HANDBOOKS 


Help You Tea 


$.50 each. Only $.35 each if added 
to your order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Activities for All Grades 
Elementary Science for All Grades 
Handwork for All Grades 

Health Activities for All Grades 
Safety Activities for All Grades 
Seatwork for Primary Grades 


ch? 


The Social Studies for All Grades 


Tests for intermediate and Upper Grades 


Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 18-19) 


DICTIONARY DRILLS 


1. 1. one whose gloomy moods have a 
dispiriting effect on others 
2. a loose raincoat 
3. the body of an airplane 
4. a magician 
§. a sugar present in milk 
6. a light breeze 
7. one who travels for pleasure 
8. a section of a theater made up 
of a group of boxes 
9. a person clumsy on shipboard 
10. a building to house airplanes 
11. a wide promenade, shaded by 
trees 
12. in modern aerial warfare, a man 
who releases bombs from a plane 
13. an army unit, composed of sev- 
eral companies or batteries 
14. a fatty substitute for butter 
15. a person or nation associated 
with another for some purpose 
16. a member of the Women’s 
Army Corps in the United States 
17. saturated with water, as a wood- 
en boat might be 
18. melted cheese, sometimes com- 
bined with other ingredients, 
and poured over toasted bread 
or crackers 
19. a light set of shelves for small! 
ornaments 
20. a vain journey 
Il. 1. weather and climate 
2. cultivation and conservation of 
trees 
3. designing of buildings 
4. remains of long-past ages 
5. the natural history of man 
6. birds 
7. fossil remains 
8. health 
9. mechanical details of some par- 
ticular kind 
10. structure of the earth 
11. surface of the earth 
12. prison management 








13. cello 
14. rocks 
boring holes 


2. holding drill tools, such as a bit 

3. cutting wood, stone, or metal 

4. determining the thickness or di 
ameter of objects 

§. boring holes smaller than those 
made by an auger 

6. chopping wood that does not re- 
quire a large ax 

7. pounding 

8. guiding a handsaw in making a 

miter joint in wood 


| 
| Il. 1. 
| 
| 


9. smoothing wood 
10. cutting wood in the direction of 
the grain 


11. laying out and testing right 
angles 

12. holding articles when filing or 
shaping 


13. seizing and bending rods or wire, 
and handling small objects 

14. turning nuts, bolts, and pipe 
joints 


IV. Answers will vary. 


1. employment 
2. calling 
3. pursuit 


4. vocation 
§. avocation 
6. profession 
business 
8. trade 
9. craft 
1. exchange of goods without use 
of money 
2. beads made of shells, used for 
money by the Indians 
3. a tax upon the manufacture, 
sale, or use of certain specified 
articles within a country 
4. make lower in value 
5. a building where money is coined 
6. a required contribution of pri- 
vate. wealth to meet public needs 











7. money received from labor, bys. 
iness, or property 

. a plan for spending money based 
on known or estimated income 

9. public income 

10. to raise or collect (taxes) 

1. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

1. Me 19. Yooo 

2. pint 20. 6; the depth of water 

3. twentieth 21. 1,000 

4. gallon 22. 1 nautical mile 

5.4 23. nautical 

6. 4 24. 5,280 

7. 32 25. 20 

8. % 26. 24 

9. sixtieth 27. 2,240 

10. 360 28. short ton 

11. gallons 29. 31% 

ia 2 30. 144 

13. foot 31. 40; furrow 

14. yards 32. inches 

15, 514 33. 4; horses 

16. 66 34. 8, 4, 4 

17. 160 35. 216 


18. quart 


ASTRONOMY IN RIDDLES 


1. sun 10. Jupiter 

2. satellite 11. Neptune 

3. earth 12. Pluto 

4. moon 13. constellation 

§. Saturn 14. star 

6. Mars 15. Milky Way 

7. Venus 16. meteor 

8. Mercury 17. meteorite 

9. Uranus 

THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 

1. A great land 

2. Point Barrow 

3. Many American troops are stationed 
there. 

4. Great salmon fisheries; the Kodiak 
bear 


5. Mr. St. Elias 

6. Mt. McKinley 

Vitus Bering; 1741 

8. Captain Cook; 1778 

9. Sitka 

10. October 18, 1867 

11. Juneau 

12. Matanuska 

13. In the region around Lynn Canal 

14. Nome, Fairbanks 

15. Alexander Archipelago 

16. In Bering Sea 

17. Arctic Ocean 

18. By air 

19. Gold, copper, platinum, silver, coal, 
lead, tin, petroleum 

20. Fishing 


The Magic Heart 
(Continued from page 39) 


he really knows how good it is to live in 
a country where there is still freedom 
for everyone. 

poMinic—Yes, my father is glad © 
live in a country where people are able 
to speak and think as they please. But 
you are the first one in school to & 


kind to me, Jane. Thank you. 
JANE—Oh, don’t thank me. Why 
shouldn't anyone be kind to a person 


You work after school to eat 
money for War Stamps, and you have 
collected more scrap iron and paper thas 
most of the boys. 

(Sam and Jerry look down at then 
feet as if ashamed.) 

CHEEFRIO BIRD (whispers to Prince)— 
Jane has plenty of courage! 

(Continued on page 57) 


like you? 
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How Vital Needs Are Met—Electricity 


(Continued from page 28) 


would show whether there are. still 
other ways in which electricity can be 
used in hospitals. 

We continued to develop the subject 
of electricity. The discussion centered 
ground the ways power is used in indus- 
One pupil, 
whose father was employed by the rail- 
road, mentioned that much of the weld- 
ing at the railroad shops (located in our 
city) was done by electricity. 

Teacher: Since we are speaking of 
the railroad, it might be well for us to 
pause and consider other ways that elec- 
tricity is used by railroads. 

The class named the following: light- 
ing and heating of trains, air condition- 
ing, refrigerator cars, electric signals, 


try and in transportation. 


telegrams (information regarding dis- 
patching of trains), electric trains, ele- 
vated trains, subway trains. 

When asked to mention the advan- 
tages of electric trains over other trains, 
the class gave the following answers. 

1. Electric trains are cleaner. 

2. They do not have to stop and refuel 
along the route. 

3. When there is a motor at each end 
of the various cars, they do not depend 
upon a turntable or a switch to set them 
in the right direction. 

Teacher: Our textbook will give you 
a better understanding of the important 
part electricity has played in manu- 


a) Time was saved. (Machinery does 
work quicker.) 

b) Scarcely any hats were spoiled. 
(Many were ruined when they were 
made by hand.) 

c) Company saved money. (Com- 
pany had formerly hired men to fire fur- 
naces and had bought large quantities of 
fuel for furnaces.) 

d) The health of workers improved. 
(Men did not have to work in over- 
heated rooms. ) 

3. Does electricity benefit all factories 
to the same extent? 

Teacher: Joan has found out some 
ways that electricity is used in one of 
the war plants in St. Louis. After she 
gives her report, let's compare and con- 
trast the use made of electricity in that 
factory with a factory in our city. How 
do you account for the difference? 

The final phase of our study con- 
cerned electricity itself. 

Teacher: No doubt many of you have 
been thinking you would like to know 
more about electricity itself, since you 
now understand its importance. Suppose 
we approach the subject from the fol- 








“l’'ve wanted 


teaching help like this 
—for years!” . 


» 





rae 





lowing standpoints. 
1. What is electricity? 


2. How did electricity get its mame? 


3. What kinds of electricity are 


4. What is the difference between static 


there? 


facturing. 


The class was asked, after reading 
from the textbook, Our Electric World, 
by Muriel Haynes (Nelson), to be pre- 


pared to discuss the following points. 


1. How long has electricity played an 


important part in industry? 


2. What were the advantages electricity 
brought to the hat factory discussed in 


the textbook? 


and current electricity? 

5. How was the first electricity made? 
6. Why is the electricity in our homes 
not made from batteries? 

7. By what two methods is our elec- 
tricity produced today? 

8. Name some of the large hydroelec- 
tric dams in the United States from 
which we get water power to generate 
electricity. Name at least one city 

(Continued on page 55) 












Likes “‘T.C.U. Promptness”’ 


“Your promptness in replying to claims 
is splendid. I have had the same type 
of response to several claims I have 
made since belonging to T.C.U. I em 
sure that all members appreciate your 
response as I do.” 


M. Lucille O'Neill, 
Coleraine, Minn. 


What T.C.U. Will Do for You 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 
for accidental loss of 
life; $333 to $3,000 for 
major accidents (loss 
of sight or limb); $50 
So a month when totally 

99 disabled by confining 
sickness or accidental 
injuries (including automobile); 
$50 a month when quarantined and 
salary stopped; Certain Hospital 
and Operation Benefits, Travel 
Identification Benefits, Surgeon’s 
Bills for Minor Accidents, Optional 
Benefits for Certain Complete 
Fractures and Dislocations. Poli- 
cies paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
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“SEE 
WHAT 
I1GOT 


for Less than a 


NICKEL A DAY 


because | was under the 


T.C.U. Umbrella” 


“It was surely ‘bargain day’ for me when I sent | 


my application to T.C.U. for 10-way protection. 
Even then I didn’t realize how thankful I would 
be that I selected an organization which gives 
such broad protection. I don’t have to go to the 
Hospital to be entitled to benefits and even 
when I’m quarantined and lose my pay, the 
T.C.U. Check is hurried to me.” 

Teachers!—There is so much more to T.C.U. 
Protection than we can tell you here. We urge 
you to mail the coupon below and get all the 
facts. Find out what it means to be “Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” Read what other teachers 
say about T.C.U. fairness and promptness—and 
what it has meant in time of trouble to have 
“all checks sent by fastest air mail.” Send the 
coupon today—no agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
463 T.C.U. Building Lincoin 8, Nebraska 


-—-—FREE INFORMATION COUPON. . — 


To the T.C.U. 463 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 
I_ am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 


10-Way Protection. Send me full details without 
obligation. 


Name 


Address 





— — — NO AGENT WILL CALL_ _ 
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Menstrual instruction 
is so much easier, now! 


It’s the up-to-the-minute, helpful material every 
teacher has been hoping for! Brand new...authentic 
...the instruction manual, “This Is Why”, uncompli- 
cates technical facts you need to know. Lets you in 
on effective methods other teachers are practising. 

Send, too, for the jumbo size Menstrual Physiology 
charts. Full-color classroom displays that picture the 
subject clearly for your girls... help them to visualize 
important changes that occur during the menstrual 
cycle. 

And to round out your teaching, give your classes 
the free, newly-edited “As One Girl To Another”, 
They'll really enjoy this fast-reading handbook — 
learn do’s and don'ts, answers to problems of 
grooming, sports, social contacts. 

Check the number you'll want, in the coupon 
section, now! They’re yours, with the manual and 
charts—compliments of Kotex* Sanitary Napkins. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FREE! ORDER. ALL THREE! 


Mail Coupon Today from Coupon Section Page 46 





$3 





A Helpful Hint for You 


Everyone and everything being as helpful 
as possible these days aids this Nation at its 
gigantic job. .. . Now, Mother’s little help- 
ers aren't always as pleased with their home 


tasks as they might be nor even with their 





Photograph courtesy New Jereey 
Fducationail Remew 


homework from school. But if this little tip 


concerning chewing Gum is a help to improve ‘‘attitude,’’ helps a 


child do his tasks with better grace—isn’'t it worth considering? 


Munition workers employed on jobs that are particularly irksome 


and monotonous, have found that enjoying some delicious, wel 


come Wrigley’s Spearmint as they work, makes all the difference 


in the world to them. The big treat makes them more content and 


happier and their work seems to go off smoother for all concerned 

. In so many big and little ways Chewing Gum has proved a 
help that the demand has gone in leaps and bounds: and in a quality 
product, such as Wrigley’s Spearmint where the demand is naturally 


greatest, there is a real scarcity. 


We can not produce more Wrigley’s Spearmint under war conditions. To reduce 


its quality and so by cheapening it to put more on the market we will not do 


There is something to be done, however——and although it might seem 


strange to you as a teacher to be recommending Gum——may we ask that when 


you stress ““Do Not Chew Gum in School’’—vyou say ‘Reserve tt for Home and 


only there when and where tt can really help you 
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#/ Im the school lunch room give 
your students the benefits of the 
protective food values contained 
in this fine dairy drink! 


UNM 


inn) mT MT 


Dari Rich 


T. M. REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
RICH IN MILK CALCIUM, DARI-RICH 


helps grow strong straight bones and sound teeth— 


















BOOKLET SENT 

FREE ON REQUEST! 

“INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 
OF NUTRITIVE AND HEALTH 

VALUE OF DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE 

FLAVORED DRINK” 

by the eminent food authority 

FREDERIC DAMRAY, M. D. 


priceless assets to every child. Rich in milk protein, 
Dori-Rich helps cover these strong bones with good 
muscles! And because children love its marvelous 
chocolate flavor 
to any other drink! Give your students the benefits of 
this nourishing dairy drink! * 


they take Dari-Rich in preference 


Bottied and delivered by YOUR local SS JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 


dairy. Handled just as you would any 
other Dairy Drink! & To BOWEY'S INC. 


401 W. Superior Sr., Chicege, Mt. 
BOWE Y’S :xc. 


Pleare send me, without cherge, the “Report on Nutritive and 
Meelth Velve of Dori-Rich Chocolate Flevored Dairy Drink.” 
CHICAGO, ILL. — 401 W. Superior St. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y.—330 W. 42nd St. 
VERNON, CAUF.—4368 Seater Bivd ADDerss 
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Alaska—Our Northern 
Territory 
(Continued from page 20) 


d) Invitations to other rooms to join 
with us in a program. 

f) Simple outlines. 

&) Descriptions of Eskimo people, 
kayaks, and so forth. 

h) Topics such as 
and “Glaciers.” 

2. Oral lariguage. 

4) Telling Eskimo folk stories. 

6) Explaining to class how to play 
a popular Eskimo game. 

c) Showing other grades things of 
interest which pupils had brought in, 
and telling about them. 

d) Reporting on topics 
chosen voluntarily. 


“History of Alaska” 


assigned or 


e) Learning poems. 

f) Planning with the teacher a pro 
gram to be given as a finale to our study 
of Alaska. 

D. Arithmetic—Such problems as_ the 
following grew naturally out of our dis- 
cussions, 

1. It takes 14 hours to fly from Chicago 
to Fairbanks, Alaska. If you started 
at 7:00 a.M., what time would you ar- 
rive? 

2. The United States purchased Alaska 
trom Russia in 1867. How many years 
have we owned Alaska? 

E. Social studies —Besides learning how 
to use the mentioned under 
Reading, we used geography maps, atlas- 
es, and also new air maps. 

1. Locating places by use of marginal 
keys. 

2. Measuring distances by use of scales, 
F, Science. 

1. Stars—North Star and the Dippers. 
2. Northern lights. 

3. Volcanoes, glaciers, avalanches. 

4. 

t 

s 

G 


sources 


Movement of the earth in relation to 

he sun, 
. Seasonal changes—the midnight sun. 
Music. 
1. Songs such as the following: “The 
Happy Eskimo,” in The Music Hour, 
First Book (Silver Burdett); “The Little 
Eskimo,” in Merry Music (C. C. Birch- 
ard); “Dippers and Bears,” in Our Songs 
(C. C. Birchard); “The Hunter’s Re- 
turn,” in We Sing (C. C. Birchard). 
2. Original dance, made up to use with 
“The Hunter’s Return.” 

Stanza 1I—Eight girls stand in a 
straight line. Eight boys form a circle 
in front of them. They move around 
with heavy, dragging steps in time to the 
music and bend over as if pulling or car- 
rying a load. 

Stanza 2—Boys walk up to girls in 
single file and present them with their 
loads and go back into circle formation, 

Stanza 3—Girls sit down cross-legged 
and sing third stanza, suiting actions to 
words. Boys stand still until last line 
and then walk again as at beginning of 
dances 
3. Phonograph record, carrying 
Eskimo songs: “Call of the Seal,” “Stone 
Age Dance-Song,” “Incantation for 
Healing the Sick,” and “Eskimo Chant” 
(Victor Record 22329). 

H. Art. 
1. Clay modeling of polar bears, seals, 
totem poles, and so forth. 
2. Painting and crayon drawing. 
4) Frieze showing life in 


these 


an Eskimo 
village. 

&) Individual pictures of animal life, 

glaciers, volcanoes, and other subjects. 
4 Cul minating activity. —A program for 
assembly. It included the songs and 
dance referred to above. The children 
showed pictures, clay models, and other 
things, and told what we had learned 
through our study of Alaska. 

EDITORIAL Note: The Eskimo mocca- 
sins pictured on page 20 were lent to 
us for photographing by Mrs. Harry 
Rowan, Dansville, N.Y., whose son, in 
the Army Air Forces, sent them to her. 
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To Help Your Students and 
Families Keep Normal Growth 
and Stamina in Wartime! 


Send today for your free copies of these 
new Quaker Oats aids to nutrition and 
food preparation projects. Tells why 
Oatmeal is America’s outstanding nu- 
tritional grain—Richer in Protein than 
any other cereal. Richer, too, in food- 
energy. Highest among natural cereals 
in Vitamin B,! Typical recipes contain- 
ed in free folder! Oatmeal Vegetable 
Soup, Oatmeal Meat Loaf, Oatmeal 
Bread, Oatmeal Cookies, etc. All tested, 
suitable for group preparation. Striking, 
full-color poster, 18” x 24” for class. 
room display. Both sent free. Write 
today! 


Please Order from Coupon on Page 46 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 











POSTER MAPS 


AUSTRALIA: NEW ZEALAND-ETC. 





"BECKLEY - CARDY 





DEVELOPS —, AND yt INTEREST 
N GEOGRAPH 


Set Includes Ra Big 18x28 ee to Build Up 
Outlined and Keyed for 
1. Boundaries, capitals, main cities. 
2. Mountains, rivers, forests, deserts, etc. 
3. Principal Industries. 
4. Chief crops and livestock. 
Includes 22 printed colored sheets of parts for cutting and 
pasting on the keyed heavy construc- 
tion paper background maps 
Set No. 724, 60c postpaid. 


Other Poster Map Sets: 


No. 720. United States 
721. South America 







1634 Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 16 














Mexico, Central America 
Canada, Alaska, etc. 
Africa. 
ree, limited edi- 
jmp A hundreds of new 
and favorite ‘Hit’ ' FREE 
ettas, etc. oo! —o~ ages 
occasions. nison's a aed Di 
clearly explains each Play's — number 
of characters, rin time 
c a 
anization NEEDS this big, complete, Somes 
uable Entertainment Source Book. In- | game song 
dividuale—be popular—learn clever reci- RECTANONS 
tations—see this Digest! Send*postcard 
T. S. DENISON & COMPANY, 225 Ne. Wabash, Dept. 7.24, CHICAS! 
— 
25""puotos $1" 
double weight, silk (not glossy finish 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. 
returned unharmed, Prompt servie® 


Each 60c postpaid. 
DENISON'S G8th ANNUAL 
Minstrel Shows, So: aoe. Goer 
Suere famil lodge, — 
today for yours—absolutely free. Hurry! 
* Finest real photo copies, size 2 SxS 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Miss 
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How Vital Needs 
Are Met—Electricity 
(Continued from page 53) 


which you think would be supplied with 
electricity from each of those dams. 

9. What large industrial cities rely on 
steam-turbine-produced electricity? 

10. Are there any dams near Springfield? 
Name and locate them. 

11. How is our city supplied with elec- 
tricity? Explain the method used to 
produce the current for Springfield. 

12. Which method of producing elec- 
tricity costs less? Why? 

13, What is meant by the term voltage? 
14. What is done to high-voltage elec- 
tricity before it reaches cities and 
towns? Why? 

1s. Where is the voltage changed? No- 
tice the light wires on your way home, 
Can you see the transformers? Look at 
the name plates on various electrical ap- 
pliances at home, and see what voltage 
they use. 

16. Notice the wires that lead into your 
house from the transformer. Why are 
the wires placed inside a cable? 

17. Are there places in our city that use 
a higher voltage than 1! §? Why? 
Name some local plants that may use a 
higher voltage than we do in our homes. 
18. Where are high-voltage wires often 
placed in large cities? Why? 

19. Name some metals that are good 
conductors of electricity. 

20. Name some metals that are poor 
conductors of electricity. 

21. What is a nonconductor of electric- 
ity? 

22. How is electricity measured? Look 
at the meter in your home and see what 
happens when someone plugs in the 
toaster. 

23. Do factories pay the same rate for 
electricity as private homes? Why? 


24. What causes short circuits? 
25. What happens if you plug in too 
many electrical appliances at one time? 

Teacher: You can begin to see why it 
is so necessary that our supply of elec- 
tricity should be uninterrupted. If one 
of the -ircuits is impaired, the power is 
immediately cut off in all the plants 
that depend upon that particular circuit 
for current. As a means of protection, 
“power pools” have been established so 
that if anything happens to one power 
plant, power from other plants in the 
pool may be fed in without interruption 
of service. 

Do you know of ways in which chil 
dren and adults interfere with our sup- 
ply of electricity? (The pupils brought 
out the fact that boys sometimes shoot 
off insulators and break street lights with 
their air rifles.) Do you suppose those 
boys would destroy the insulators and the 
street lights if they knew how expensive 
it is to replace each light? Can you 
think of other reasons, besides the ex- 
pense involved, for not breaking the 
lights? 


Reading for Pleasure 
(Continued from page 11) 


Any heavy paper or cardboard cut in 
small strips will do, but children like 
bright, pretty bookmarks. During art 
periods, seasonal and other attractive 
bookmarks are made. We keep these in 
a box on the library shelf. 

If you follow a plan similar to mine, 
I am sure you will find that your pu 
pils read more books during the year 
and that they know more about what 
they have read. Furthermore, you will 
find that the children take their library 
books out of their desks for pleasure 
reading whenever they have a spare 
moment, 











eral, low-cost Revised P-H (Peer- 
less-Hospital) Certificate. 


This generous plan provides hos- 
pital benefits of $37.50 per week 
($5.35 per day); $25.00 per week 
for confining sickness or quaran- 
tine; $12.50 per week for convales- 
cence or non-confining sickness—at 
a cost of less than 10c a day! It 
protects you throughout the school 
term and vacations. 


Start the New Year right... with 
T.P.U. 


pon today. 


protection. Mail the cou- 
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GEOGRAPHY 


A Timely Study Project 
for Your Class 


¢ Rayon is playing an increasingly important role in our daily lives. 
It is being used more and more in clothes your students wear and 
in fabrics for familiar household articles. Thus, the study of the 
manufacture, development and history of rayon makes a fascinating 
classroom project. In addition, rayon has. wide scope in relation to 
many subjects of vital importance in school curricula 
industry, geography, the war . giving rayon special appeal for 
project work right now. 


science, 





READY FOR YOU! 


Attractive and graphic book/ets, 
suited to either primary or intermediate grades, 


make project planning easy! 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES: 
Teacher’ s Unit of Work 
Student’s Booklet, ** Rayon Goes to War’’ 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES: 
Teacher's Unit of Work 
Seatwork Booklet, ‘‘Clothes From the Forest’ 


All of this material is available, free of charge. 


ov can plan for 1944 with con- 
' To order, see the Coupon Section of this magazine. 
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Write fot 
FREE BOOKLET 


Romantic History of the Orange 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 


Vitamin C. 


REAL FRUIT TASTE. 


Bireley’s beve 
from luscious sun-ripened 
fruits, make it possible to 
“real fruit taste” 
Ms 
Bireley’s orange is a good 
source of health-giving 


Buy Bireley’s. 


rages, made 


all 


and too, 


FOODS CORP 


1127 North Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 








PLAY MATE 
For Boys and Girls—-4 to 14 
Ask tor FREE Sample Copies for 
your Pupils. 
8 months $1.00 One Year $1.50 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


GFeeecoro -<—<—= 








| Sfetional College of Cducalion 


TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 
Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and l-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 414.8, EVANSTON, HLL. 





FREE 


YOUR CHOICE OF AN ART 
OR ACTIVITY PROJECT 


fo introduce TEACHER-PLANS, monthly art and activity 
service for buay teachers, we will send you absolutely free 


your choice of ¢ 
Wonderful Window Picture 
Ali 3 Projects for 0c 


Ann Marie Workshop, 5932 Newburg, Dept. 142 


or a Clever Health Activ 


ither a Beautiful Blackboard Border, 


ity 


Offer good as long 426 Chic ts last 
icago, III. 






High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as spotty as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi 

dent schoo! work —prepares for entrance to canepe. Standard H. s. 
texts supplied. Diploma awarded. C -Creait forH subjects already 
comp!ete Single subjecta uf de ee Rolletin on request. 
American School, Dpt. H- 223, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 










Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from SS¢ up. Write 








SPRING TONIC FROLIC for MARCH 


Complete program of games, stunts, and food suggestions 
for school and class parties. $2.00 brings you loose-leaf 
notebook and Party-of- the — each month for 1 year 
Sample March party 25c. Send money order now to 
Have Some Fun, (I), 5630 Kenmore, Chicago 40. 








get this magazine 


ean put right to 


is all it costs you to 


of 


creative source material . . 
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will feature 
Washington Irv- 
ing, Democracy in the Classroom, 
Progressive Art in Progressive 


Schools, Valentine Material, Petro- 
leum, Art Ideas for the Kindergar- 
ten, ete. An outstanding issue you 
won't want to miss. 





FREE! Send for free project 


material if 
with Junior ARTS 


you are not acquainted 


& ACTIVITIES. 
10 BIG ISSUES omy $3-0° 


FROM DATE OF SUBSCRIPTION 


No matter when you subscribe, 
ceive 10 


will re- 
that date, 


you 
consecutive issues following 


56 


‘ 







helpful, 
IDEAS that you 
in your classroom 


S ial 
With your subscription, you are entitled to a 
set of 20 folk doll pictures plus a handbook of 
costume designing, authentic costumes of 
Africa, Egypt. Finland, Mexico, and sixteen 
others in full color 


for only 25c additional. 








junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 4616 M. Clark St. Chicage 40, Ml. [2-44 
lease enter my subscription for Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES for 


1 year, price $3.00. (Canada 25c 

additional Foreign 50c additional. ) If I am not 

satistied, | may in rel my subscription within 10 days 
after receipt of the first issue. 

C) Please send 20 cx 1 w pictures of folk dolls and } and- 


hook of stume designing for which I enclose Se 


. 1944 
7} os x * acquainted with Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIE "lease 


Name 
Address 


‘ity « 
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This Is 
Worth Fighting For! 
(Continued from page 42) 


SEVENTH CHILD—I had a Victory Gar 
We had all the fresh 
wanted. Mother put up 
We are eating the 
now. | already 
planning a Victory Garden for next year. 

EIGHTH cHio—I Air-Raid 
Messenger. I a practice. I 


den last summer. 
vegetables we 
1 great many besides. 


canned vegetables am 
am an 

never miss 
too. If 


school, I 


a raid comes while 
have 


take courses, 


were at permission to 


leave, and run errands for the Warden. 
NINTH CHILD—I collect scrap metal. 
(Businessman enters, roughly grabs 


Dictatorship, and starts sho ing him off 
faze.) 
What is this? 


BUSINESSMAN—Get 


DICTATORSHIP- 


Help! 


out! There's no 
I'm a 


We'll pay 


around here. 
Miss Democracy. 
Axis. 


room for dictators 
Businessman, 
our taxes and beat the 

pEMOcRACY—How 


think you had tired of me! 


I was to 
I know we 


foolish 


shall win the war. Then we must win 
the peace that follows. We shall build 
1 fine world. Someday, if everybody 


there ll be 
All people on this earth learn to 
work together, no matter what country 
they no matter what color their 
skin is, no matter what religion they be- 
Everyone who wants to work 
should have a job. No one ought to be 
hungry, 


works for it, no more wars. 


must 
live in, 
hev ¢ in, 


ragged, or homeless. 


ALL——This is worth fighting for. 
(The cast, with the exception of 
Democracy, forms a V. Democracy 


stands on the right of the stage. Color 
Bearer and Color Guards enter and stand 
on the left of the stage. Democracy 
leads cast and audience in the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America.) 


. 
Lincoln Goes to 
Gettysburg 


(Continued from page 39) 
dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us; that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain. (Covers eyes with hand; then 
takes hand away and turns toward au- 
dience.) Yes, it is for the future that 
we must work—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not per 
ish from the earth. 

(All types of Americans move across 
the stage—Executives, Laborers, Profes- 
sional Men and Women, Military Men, 
mingling in equality. A stirring patri- 
otic march is played. Curtains close.) 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Many persons be- 
lieve that the “Gettysburg Address” 
was written on the train, spontaneously, 
without previous preparation, while the 
President was en route from Washing- 
ton to Gettysburg. This impression 
comes from fictional accounts of the 
event, not entirely founded on fact. 
For example, in her story The Per- 
fect Tribute, Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews exercised the fiction writer’s 
privilege of adapting the facts to de- 
velop the plot. President Lincoln’s pri- 
vate secretary, Mr. Nicolay, wrote an 
account of the events relating to the 
dedication of the Gettysburg Cemetery, 
from which we learn that President 
Lincoln carried with him on the train a 
sheet of executive stationery on which 
he had written over half of his address. 
He completed the written form of his 
address after his arrival in Gettysburg. 
For the purposes of this play, it is as- 
sumed that Mr. Lincoln had with him 
the final draft of his speech. 

Further data about the writing of the 
“Gettysburg Address” may be found in 


Lincoln: His Words and Deeds, by Oscar 
Taylor Corson (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.). 











Hotels And 


For a central location, for sheer 
comfort, for good hotel value, 
you can't beat The Hotel Dixie. 

650 very large rooms. Each 
with a private bath; each with 
a radio. 


DAILY RATES FROM 
$950 Single $350 Double 
$600 Twin Beds 


Dine, Dance, Laugh 
with AL TRACE 
and His ORCHESTRA 


in the famous 


PLANTATION ROOM 


OTEL 
DIXIE 


43rd STREET—WEST OF BROADWAY} 
NEW YORK CITY 











New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single. 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 








At Nearby P. M. 
Skating in the crisp 
night air around a huge 
bonfire. Skiing down 
\ rolling slopes — return 
\ 1000 ft. chute. Con- 
venient train and bus service to near- 
by stations where guests are met. Good 
food. Come and bring the family. 


H. Newton, Mgr. 
on the ski tow. Tobog- 
HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manage? 


SKATE, SKI and TOBOGGAN 
ganing down a thrilling 
POCONO MANOR, PA. 














APPLICATION $1.0 
25 “PHOTOS. 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2)4x3'> guara® 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis 
id 


edding 100 Imitation Engraved a 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1040 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ?® 








Invitations - Announcement 
100 hand - engraved $10.0? 
Including two sets of envelop® 
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+/ Do Better 

ey After a 

100 Per Cent 
Breakfast’ 


A wholesome, 
hearty breakfast 
is a nutritional 
must for children 365 days 
in the year. No one knows 
that better than the teach- 
She sees the benefits of 
adequate breakfasts day in 
and day out. right in the 


er. 


classroom. That's why so 
many teachers look with 


favor on the emphasis the 
Maltex Company has been 
giving to “The 100% 
Breakfast”: Fruit, But- 
tered Toast, a Glass of Milk 
and Maltex—the hot, 
brown Toasted Wheat and 
Malted Barley 
Cereal with the 
flavor children 


peer e ee - -- 8 


Let Us Send pp 
You This 


INDIVIDUAL 
BREAKFAST 
CHART 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Here's the NEW Maltex Breakfast 
Chart—a colorful sheet on which 

| each pupil keeps a month’s record 

| of the days he ate a 100°; BREAK- 
FAST. Endorsed by Teachers, Doc- 

| Mothers. Last year 

100,000 pupils qualified as 

| BREAKFASTERS.” Write 

| Breakfast Charts for 
your whole class. Offer limited 

| to schools north of Washington, 

D.C., and east of Chicago. 

| 

| 

| 


tor 
tors, 


Nurses, 
nearly 
“100°, 


for enough 


Maltex Company 


Home Economics Department 
Burlington, Vermont 
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The Magic Heart 


(Continued from page 52) 


PRINCE OF HEARTS—Yes, and I be- 
lieve that she is really kind. She shall 
have the Magic Heart. (Slips up and 
pins heart on Jane’s sleeve.) 

JANE (pays no attention, as the Prince 
is invisible, but waves to Suzanne and 
Bill on rock at left)—Hello, Suzanne. 
Hello, Bill. I didn’t see you over there, 
at first. 

SUZANNE AND BILL—Hello! 

GRETTA—Come on, Jane, or you won't 
have time to see my new dog. Would 
you like to see him, too, Dominic? 

boMinic—Yes, | would! What kind 
of dog is he? 

Gretta (as she, Jane, and Dominic 
exit )—He’s a white and brown collie. 

BiLL—Whoops! I just remembered 
that I have to collect some scrap metal. 
Excuse me, Suzanne. (Gives Suzanne 
her books and starts after Gretta, Jane, 
and Dominic.) 


[I'm coming that way, too! (Evxifs.) 


saM (looking at Jerry)—Well, 1 guess 


we had it coming. 
jJERRY—I feel 
was right. 


like two cents. Jane 


Dominic 


to be friends. 


SAM—From now on, I’m going to treat | 


him differently. (Notices 
Hi, Suzanne, come on. 
to sit there all day. 

SUZANNE (as she joins boys)—Jane 
certainly says what is on her mind, 
doesn’t she? 

JERRY—Yes, but she tries to be nice 
to everybody, too. I really like her. 

(They exit.) 

CHEERIO BIRD (fo the Prince)—Well, 
I told you so. 

PRINCE OF 
mean? 

CHEERIO BIRD—I told you that you 
would find a truly kind person to whom 
you could give the Magic Heart, if you 
stayed here. 

PRINCE OF HEARTS—That’s right, you 
did. Now are you going to tell every- 
one how well the Magic Heart really 
works? 

CHEERIO BIRD—Of course I am. 
(Faces audience and shakes his finger.) 
A Magic Heart—one good and true— 
Will make all kinds of friends for you. 
I am the bird who tells you so, 

And leaves you cheery. Checrio! 


Suzanne.) 
You don’t want 


HEARTS—What do you 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 30-31) 


In February we enjoy making valen 
tines. Why not make a practical and 
charming little valentine gift—a_ tiny 
chest of drawers to hold paper clips, 
penpoints, stamps, or other articles— 
and ornament it with a color miniature? 

Take four empty boxes which have 
held safety matches. Glue them to- 
gether securely, one on top of another. 
Tie a string tightly around them while 
the glue is drying. Fasten a ribbon, bit 
of wool, or piece of raffia to one end of 
each box so that the drawers can be 
pulled open. Cover the top, back, and 
sides with paper—white, cream, tan, 
gray, or black. 

Another arrangement is to glue four 
boxes side by side on a cardboard base 
with another row of boxes on top of the 
first row. 

Paste a color miniature on the top. 
Select a subject which you think would 
be liked by the person to whom you are 
sending the valentine. For a man, you 
might use a portion of the portrait of 
Columbus. (See THE INstRucToR for 
October 1943.) What would you use 
for your mother? Your teacher? Your 
Sunday-school teacher? A girl friend? 
A boy? A grandparent? 


did collect more | 
scrap than any other boy in school. And | 
I guess we never have given him a chance | 





Wait a minute, Gretta! | 








| 
| 
} 
| 





For the next play or pageant, 

you'll breathe a sigh of relief. For 
here, in one completely practical book, 

are designs and patterns for many of the 
















Written by a 
distinguished 
instructor in 
one of the 
country’s 
foremost 
schools. 
Contains a 
world of hints, 
plus helpful 
patterns, 
diagrams, and 
suggestions for 
using old 


COSTUMES . 


f SChoo, Plars *! 
¢ AND PAGtants~ eo 


most popular costumes for school use. The 


children themselves can follow these instructions 
if you want to make a project of the costuming. 
Parent-groups and P.T.A. mothers who make 
their children’s costumes at home will bless this volume. 
Miss Agnes Lilley, of the Winnetka Public Schools, 





These Costumes 
are illustrated 
and described: 


has written ‘““How to Make Costumes for School 


Plays and Pageants” out of her own wide experience. 
How to make shields for Crusaders or hats 
for Pilgrim Fathers are among the many time-saving 


Medieval Knight 
Medieval Lady 
indian Chief 


suggestions she writes about. 


Priced at One Dollar, “How to Make Costumes” 
will be sent FREE 








ALL PURPOSE RIT is the only Tint and 
Dye that is guaranteed for ALL FABRICS 
including Celanese, Acetate Rayon, 
Nylon, Spun Rayon and even Mixtures 
like Cotton-and-Rayon. 


INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is 
the good old reliable Tint and Dye to 
use if you’re SURE the cloth is cotton, 
linen, silk or wool. 


Indian Squaw 
Pilgrim Father 


to any school. 
W rite for your 


Pilgrim Mother 


Frontiersman 


copy today. 


Norseman 
Robin Hood 
Pirate 
Animals 
Birds 


Fairies, Brownies, 
Clowns, etc. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How to 
Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.” 
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THE 
BE 
FO 


RLD’S 
SIC 
NO 


7 


COPIES 
$100 


Take advantage of this chance to make 
your music dollar do double duty. These 
numbers are beautifully printed, well 
edited, complete and unabridged (unless 
otherwise stated). Your money will be 
cheerfully refunded if this music is not 
all we claim. 


MORE DIFFICULT 


) Dance of Russian Sailors Gliére 
) Finlandia Sibulius 
) Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2......Liszt 
) Invitation to the Dance Weber 
) Moonlight Sonata Beethoven 
) Pavane Ravel 
) Prelude in C8m Rachmaninoff 


) Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1..Enesco 
) Rondo Capriccioso Mendelssohn 
) Scherzo in Bbm, Op. 31 Chopin 
) Sonata Pathetique Beethoven 
) Toccata & Fugue in Dm....J. S. Bach 


MEDIUM 


) American Patrol Meacham 
) Beautiful Blue Danube Strauss 
) Can Can Offenbach 
) Dance Macabre Saint-Saens 
) Eine kleine Nachtmusik, 

Romanze Mozart 
) Evening Star, Tannhauser..Wagner 
) Emperor Watz Strauss 
) Hungarian Dance No. 5 Brahms 
) Impromptu in Ab Schubert 
) Liebestraum (simplified) Liszt 
) Marche Militaire Schubert 
) Merry Widow Waltz Lehar 
) Melody in F Rubinstein 
) Menuet Paderewski 
) Nocturne in Eb, Op. 9, No. 2..Chopin 
) Piano Concerto Am, theme....Grieg 


) Polonaise in A (Military) 
) Peter and the Wolf, 
Triumphant March 

) Reverie 
) Ronde des Princesses, 
Firebird 


Chopin 


Prokofieff 
Debussy 


Stravinsky 


) Searf Dance Chaminade 
) Serenade Schubert 
) Spring Song Mendelssohn 
) Traumerei & Romance......Schuman 
) Tales from Vienna Woods....Strauss 
) Tango in D Albeniz 
) Valse Triste Sibelius 
) Waltz in Bb (Minute) Chopin 
) Waltz in C%, Op. 64, No. 2....Chopin 
EASY (twith words) 
) Cradle Songt Brahms 
) Evening Prayert Humperdinck 
) Flower Song Lange 
) Happy Farmer Schumann 
) Humoresque (simplified )...... Dvorak 
) Largo Handel 
) Largo (simplified) Dvorak 
) Minuet in G Beethoven 
) Minuet, Don Giovanni Mozart 


) None But the Lonely 
Heartt Tschaikowsky 
) On Wings of Songt.....Mendelssohn 
) Piano Concerto in Bbm, 
Theme, (simp.) Tschaikowsky 
) Sonata in C Mozart 
) Victory Theme, (5th)......Beethoven 


SONGS: 
{ ) The Marine's Hymn ( )Deep River 
{ )Cielito Lindo (}America the Beautiful 
)Jeanie(Foster) { )Old Viennese Melody 
{ }La Golondrina ( )Holy City (Adams) 
)Beautiful Dreamer ( )Red River Valley 
)Short'nin’ Bread ( )Home on the Range 


Ask for free catalogue listing over 3600 
selections. If your music dealer cannot 
supply you, order directly from this ad. 
Send your order with your name, address, 
and remittance (stamps accepted) to: 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
261 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


| We Build a Playhouse 
(Continued from page 17) 


Miss Dissinger said, “You must take 
turns with the hammers. You must take 
turns with the saws.” 

The children worked with the ham- 
mers and the nails. They put a good 
roof on the hous:. They put on the door. 

Miss Dissinger looked at the house. 
“This is a good house,” she said. 

Miss Dissinger brought some paint to 
She “Here is some white 
Here is some blue paint. Now 
we can go to work, Now we can paint 


school. said, 


paint. 


the house.” 
All the girls wanted to paint. 
boys wanted to paint. 
Miss Dissinger said, 


All the 
“You must take 
turns.” 

“We must take turns,” 
dren. 

The children painted the house white. 
Vhey painted the roof blue, 

Miss looked at the house. 
“What little house,” she said. 
“But nothing in our house. 
There are no chairs. There is no table 
There is nothing in the house for the 
dolls.” 

The boys said, “We can make things 
for the dolls. We can make a table. 
We can make a chair.” 

“We have some paint,” said the girls. 
“We can paint the things.” 


Robert’s Table 
Robert made the table. 
“Look at this table,” he said. 
at this table I made.” 
The children looked at 
“What a pretty little table,” 
The Rug 
Gloria and Betty wove a rug. They 
red rags. They brought 
They brought some 
made the rug red, 


said the chil 


Dissinger 
a pretty 
there is 


“Look 


the 


they 


table. 
said. 


brought some 
blue rags. 
rags. They 
and blue. 

B. Numbers, 

1. Learning the necessity for measuring. 
2. Acquiring concepts of foot, yard, and 
inch, and their relative lengths. 

3. Having many occasions to measure 
with ruler and yardstick, incidentally 
learning the table of linear measure. 

4. Learning to draw lines 1 inch long, 
1 foot long, 1 yard long, 6 inches long. 
§. Gaining new arithmetical concepts 
and vocabulary: foot, yard, inch, long, 
wide, high, length, width, height, yard 
stick, ruler, center. 

C. Language. 

1. Conversation during planning periods. 
2. Composing plan charts and records 
of activity for book. 

3. Dictating plans to post on the bulle- 
tin board, 

4. Composing stories for the newspaper. 
Each child individually composed a story 
telling of the part he had played in the 
building of the playhouse, the teacher 
testing the child’s ability to make sen- 
tences and to compose a short paragraph 
in correct sequence, 

5. Giving oral explanations of the con- 
struction of the playhouse and furniture 
for an audience on parents’ night. 

6. Composing poems. The activity pro- 
vided opportunities for varieties of cre- 
ative expression growing out of pupils’ 
experiences. These were written down 
by the teacher. One such expression was 
a painting verse, which was the singsong 
rhythmic response of a group of children 
as they painted the playhouse. 

D. Art. 

1. Designing the playhouse. The chil- 
dren drew pictures, which were mount- 
ed beneath the caption: “This is the way 
I want the playhouse to look.” The best 
house was then selected by the group. 

2. Illustrating charts, newspaper stories, 
and poems. 

3. Selecting appropriate colors for paint- 
ing the inside and the outside of the 
playhouse. 


some 
white 
white, 





(Continued on page 59) 
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Type should be 


HAPPY NEW YEAR READERS— ">. 


Thank you for your good words about 


POLYCHROME STENCILS : F 
The least expensive among the best— ° Se 


They give CLEAR, CRISP COPY. 
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% 2 
POLYCHROME STENCILS on 
keep their color; store well; os 
guaranteed for one year. vo 
The 10,000th copy as dil 
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Our Government, Our $e S 
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with Polychrome Stencils, 
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ORDER NOW — WHILE MATE- 


Send for free samples and price list— 


Clip coupon on page 47, 


Save your hours and nerves 


ARE STILL AVAILABLE. 


SEEN and not Blurred. 

















A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
























FOR BUSY 


H E L TEACHERS 


Save time, worry and library hours. Let 
us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 


Theses Manuscripts . . . Research 
Bibliographies . Reviews 
Papers Talks . . Letters 

Charts . - Outlines 


and many others, prepared by profession- 
als of long experience. Our service will 
help you improve your work, your educa 
tional and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 


VERA GREGORY 
333 East Deadrick Ave. Jackson, Tenn. 











Colleges, 
A [ § E RT Secondary and 
Elementary 
TEAC H ERS Schools. Good 
A CG F N CY candidates in 
demand. Send 
ESTABLISHED 1885 : ‘ 
for information 
Home Office: Member 
25 sae — Bivd. NATA. 
—___———— Corresponding Agencies :—__-— 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 
Our Service is 
Nationwide 


Schoo! administrators in all the states from Maine to Californie» 
clusive are requesting that we recommend teachers to them for 
their teaching staffs. We are interested in further registration of 
teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have in mist 
continued advancement in the teaching field. Member of N.A.T.A 


Address: 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago, Illinois 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


HUFF sss 


29 years superior — ement service 


Teacher shortage 

still needs teachers. 
tration fee deferred for immediate enrollment. 
Certification data. 


ALASKA and THE WEST 
nearly every state in our territory 


Many unusual opportunities. . - 
ree 


REGISTER NOW. 
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Service 


© 
& Big Demand For Teachers 
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For Good Positions throughout the West in- 
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Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Me. 








PAUL YATES 


Dept. N 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5 
Established 1906 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, 


Original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. 


Boulder, Colo. 
We work the West fully. 
Send stamp for free enrollment 


The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West. 
We will make 50 application pictures from 
Once a member always a member. 





PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Permanent Free Registration in January 
and February to well qualified teachers 





Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
You never before had such an opportunity to 
advance professionally and financially. You 
probably never will have such an opportunity 
again. Why not cash in on it ? 


Member—National Association Teachers Agencies 
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BECOME A CADET NURSE 
Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
of U. S. Public Health Service = ¢ 
8 yrs., fully accredited; high school graduates (18 ING 
nancial aid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURS 
EDUCATION, American Hospital School of Nursité 
856 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Lllinois. 
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Tomple University 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a complete 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require credits for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Session is ideally suited to your needs. 
The regular University facilities are avail- 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—offer man 
cultural recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelpbia! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 
. 
WRITE for illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
Summer Session for 19 Address Office of 
the Registrar, B and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Garden- 
Children too 


Fe 


JUST PUBLISHED 


It’s a cheerful, happy 
garden book for little 
readers. It tells how 
to plan and plant a 
} garden, what to plant, 
i} allin interesting story 
i form with over forty 
instructive and enter- 
j taining illustrations 
in black and colors, 
The story begins in the spring, and ends with a 
vegetable fair. Information is complete, accurate. 
Grades 2—3. Cloth, 128 pages. Price 80 cts, postpaid. 
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Other Books for Spring Reading 
Farm Life Series 
Suery Pictures of Parm Work. 
160 pages, 116 photos. 76C. 
Story Pictures of Farm Animals, 
Grades 1-2. 176 pages, 94 photos. 76c. 
Story Pictures of Farm Foods. 
Grades 2-3. 192 pages, 98 photos.8Oc, 
FREE on request, 88-page Cata- 1634 INDIANA AVE. 
log with over 3,000 teaching aids. CHICAGO 16 


PICTURES 


Gorgeous life like Color 
20Thrilling Subjects-10 Sizes 


Vivid Floral Bouquets, Thrilling Human In- x 

terest Story Telling Pictures, Adorable 0 0 
Babies, Mountain Lakes, Gorgeous Land- 
tapes, Stimulating Westerns—20 subjects, 
two each of 10 framing sizes from 6x4 to 10x8 
for only $1.00. FPREE paid 
PICTURE CATALOG included at no 














extra cost (300 full color reproductions 
of original paintings and sketches 
by well known artists for framing)— 
Marines, Mountain 
Scenes. Dogs, Por- 
traits, Religious Pic- 
tures and Currier and 
Ives. Also free in- 
struction boo 
WwW TO 


PICTURES, by Er 
nest L. Heitkamp. 
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Birth of Ant ition 
uded 


SEND ‘NO MONEY — just send your oder and pay 
bestman only $1.00, plus few cents postal charges. Or e 
close 31 for postpaid delivery. Frank ¥ atthews. 
111 W. Washington, Dept. 102, Chicago 2, Ill. 















} HOME 
STUDY 
. 


Complete 
CONSERVA.- 
TORY 
COURSES 


Norma! Piano, Har- 


Megree), Piano, Voice, l'uviic School Music, Ear 
an Sig! 


Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
ccordion, Saxophone, Dance da Ar 


ra! ng. 
Derlence ar, To co oe course preferred. Also your ex- 
JUNvemsiry EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Deot. 1525 E.S3rd Street, Chicago, Htinois 


VISUALIZED FRACTIONS 25c 
First-aid in self- teaching fractions. 
C. Hinojosa, $1 Curtis Lane. Yonkers, N. Y. 
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We Build a Playhouse 
(Continued from page 58) 


4. Choosing a pleasing and harmonious 
color scheme for the furnishings and in- 
terior of the house. (The house was 
painted white, the furnishings were blue 
with accents of red.) 

§. Making pictures for the playhouse. 

a4) Making samplers from cloth. A 
small house with roof, chimney, win- 
dows, and door was cut from cloth and 
pasted on a square of bleached muslin. 
The muslin was mounted on a larger 
square of blue construction paper and 
covered with transparent cellulose tis- 
sue. The children had opportunity to 
choose from checks, prints, and plain 
colors in red and blue, and attractive 
colorful effects were obtained in wide 
variety. 

b) Making plaques. A salt-and-flour 
mixture was spread on cardboard. Navy 
beans and noodles, painted with tempera 
paints, were stuck into the mixture to 
make a picture or design. 

6. Learning to mix paints to obtain other 
colors from primary colors when making 
plaques. 

E. Music and rhythm, 

1. Learning these songs, found in The 
Music Hour in the Kindergarten and 
First Grade (Silver Burdett). 

a) “Rock-a-bye.” 

b) Playing with Baby.” 

c) “Washing Day.” 

d) “Ironing Day.” 

e) “Real Work.” 

f) “The Broom.” 

&) “Clocks.” 

2. Motions, such as rocking a baby, and 
sweeping, to appropriate music played 
on phonograph. 

F. Dramatization—Bringing dolls and 
engaging in much free, spontaneous play, 
the beginning of independent drama- 
tization. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


A. At the conclusion of the unit the 
children invited their dolls to a house- 
warming, designed and wrote invitations, 
set the table with tea dishes, and had a 
simple reading party. 

B. On parents’ night the children showed 
the playhouse to the visitors, each child 
giving an oral explanation of the part 
he had had in the construction of the 
playhouse. The pupils read the charts, 
and showed booklets and pictures to the 
guests. 

C. A book describing the activity was 
written by the children for other first- 
grade groups to read. 


OUTCOMES 


A. The children made remarkable prog- 
ress in beginning reading. 

B. Throughout the unit, kindness, con- 
sideration, and courtesy toward others 
were stressed. The children learned to 
work quietly in groups, to take turns 
using the tools, and not to interrupt 
when others were talking. 

C. The children learned to evaluate re- 
sults and accomplishments. One boy 
said, “Yesterday I did more, because I 
knew just what I was going to do.” 

D. The children were held responsible 
for the tasks they had selected and were 
encouraged to use their initiative in 
carrying them out. 

E. There was growth in subject matter 
for every child in accordance with his 
ability. 

F. New intellectual 
of the unit. 

G. The children developed the ability to 
plan and work together co-operatively. 
H. The unit offered excellent training 
in manipulative control. 

I. The children learned to raise a prob- 
lem, to think it out, and to carry it 
through to a satisfactory and - sensible 
conclusion. 

J. The children took increased interest 
in their own home life. 


interests grew out 





There’s a reason why the 
U. S. NAVY serves ICE CREAM 


America’s favorite dairy food — 


Ice Cream—is an important source 














of vitamins, proteins and minerals 


Navy menus don’t just happen! 
Every food included in the diet of 
Navy personnel, ashore or afloat, is 
there for a purpose. It is there be- 
cause it has been okayed by the staff 
of experts at the Subsistence Re- 
search Laboratory of the U.S. Navy 
in Chicago for making an impor- 
tant contribution to the health, 
strength, and morale fighters must 
have to win! 

These highly skilled and trained 
technicians at the laboratory know 
every condition under which the 
men live—know their requirements 
—and make sure exactly what each 
food will do for those men before 
it is approved. 

That is why it is significant that 
ice cream ranks so high on Navy 
menus. It is not only a favorite 
food, but it also supplies valuable 
vitamins, proteins, and minerals. 
For that reason, wherever prac- 
tical, the Navy gets ice cream! 


Throughout the worid—over the 
seven seas—the talents of the Sub- 
sistence Research Laboratory of 
the U.S. Navy are directed to 
keeping our Navy astrong, healthy, 
hard-hitting force; making sure it 
gets the foods the men like—the 
foods they need for victory! 


Ice Cream Is a Fighting Food 


Ice cream is a favorite with all 
branches of our armed forces—and 
it isimportant that they get this val- 
uable food. So, if you aren’t always 
able to get all theice cream you want 
—remember, you’re ‘‘sharing”’ this 
nutritious food with our fighters. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 111 N. CANAL ST. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








FOOD VALUE OF ONE 


SERVING OF VANILLA ICE CREAM 





CALORIES 


CALCIUM 
Gm. 


VITAMIN A/| THIAMIN | RIBOFLAVIN 
LLU. Mg. 
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per cent Federal Tax. 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


Ci? 
Sterling Silver 
Gold Plated 







Rolled Gold - 
1-10 Gold Filled . 


R 52S Each 
Sterling Silver $2.25 

Sterling Silver 
10 kt. top 3.76 
10 kt. Geld 7.60 
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FOR FREE CATALOG 
112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 
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THE DECLARATION 
of INDEPENDENCE 


—America’s most prized document—is in secret 
hiding for the duration. An exact facsimile (size 
25 x 30 inches) of the origina! is now available, and 
will be mailed to you postpaid for $1.00 while 
supply lasts. A decorative, inspiring possession 
for any schoolroom. Ordef today. 
HISTORIC DOCUMENT SERVICE 

§241-B Irving Park Road, Chicage 41, Hl. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The NEw MASTER PicTurE Book SERIES 
ONE OF THEMIS FREE 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. NEW ART CREATIONS. NOTHING BUT PIC- 
TURES—NO LESSONS. PICTURES IN ALL SIZES—-FROM FULL PAGE 
SIZE (8%” x 11”) ON DOWN—ONLY FOUR BOOKS OUT OF THE EN- 
TIRE SERIES DO NOT HAVE AT LEAST ONE FULL PAGE PICTURE— 


SOME HAVE AS HIGH AS FIFTY INDIVIDUAL ILLUSTRATIONS—ALL 
PRINTED IN DUPLICATING INK 
Four for $1.00 - Sent Postpaid — 35¢ each 
TO SECURE YOUR FREE COPY, just check your choice below, fill out and mail 
coupon, including nine cents in stamps to cover wrapping and handling and your 
FREE BOOK will be sent postpaid. If you wish to order four other books at the 
same time, check five and send a $1.00 bill with the Yc in stamps. 
check books below cut here mail today 
Indians Animals & Circus Our Holidays No. I 


Elementary Science Health & Safety Our Holidays No. tl 


The Farm 


Birds No. |! Our Holidays No. ttt 
The Home Birds No. ti Special Days 
Poetry & Book Covers Units of Work Calendar Designs 


...Mother Goose & Fairy Tales F lowers Other Lands 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Enclosed find Sc in stamps. Send me without charge and postpaid the booklet 
[ ] checked. 
zz Enclosed find $1.00 and 9¢ in stamps for which please send me postpaid the five 


L booklets checked above 
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—————————< 
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DEPT. NO. i-244 Chicago Heights, Il JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 921 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, II!. 
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Accent on Language—I 
(Continued from page 12) 


ell events in logical order. 
Don’t use too many ands and ors. 
Don’t talk too fast. 
Make your voice interesting. 
Stand still. 
Look at your audience. 

MAKING REPORTS 
the upper elementary 
making reports is an important 
phase of oral language. There are four 


principal steps to consider in planning a 
class report. 


Especially 
grades, 


in 


As in the other 
it is better for 


Selecting a topic. 
types of oral language, 


the child to select his own topic; the 
topic, if assigned, should at least be 
something the child is interested in. 

2. Collecting information about the 


topic. 

3. Organizing the information. 

4. Presenting the information to the 
group. 

The same standards that are set up for 
conversation and for storytelling will 
apply to making reports. 

Pupils should be conscious of what a 
report is and of how it differs from 
storytelling. Emphasize the idea that 
the main purpose of a report is to give 
information in an interesting way. 

The following suggestions may help 
in leading the child to understand what 
a report is. 

Read several paragraphs, some of them 
story material and others factual mate- 
rial for a report. Let the pupils note 
the difference. 

Give a list of mixed topics, some ap 
propriate for reports, and some not 
Help the children to differentiate be- 
tween them. 

Explain that in making reports the 
following points should be kept in mind. 

Select a topic that you are interested 
in. 

Select a topic for which you can find 
material. 

Be sure the 
to your 


topic will be interesting 
audience. 

Don’t ramble, or try to tell too much. 

Give the facts in the best possible 
order. 

Stick to your topic. 


Talk from notes. Do not read. 


RECHECK AND REVIEW 

Early in this article it was emphasized 
that the of speech 
comes through oral, rather than written, 
recheck and review 
are necessary if we are to correct deep- 
errors. Arousing the child’s in- 
terest in improving his own speech 1s 
most important of all. 


correction errors 


response. Constant 


seat ed 


Often some device resembling a game 
may profitably be introduced to help 
correct an unfortunate speech habit. 
For example, as drill on see, saw,- and 

en, the ask, “What did 
you see as you came to school this morn- 
ing? 

“IT saw a big red truck.” 

“What did you see? 

“I saw a peach orchard.” 

“What did we see on the trunk of the 
elm tree?” 

“We a nuthatch.” 

“Have you ever seen a bear?” 

“No, 

“Have you ever seen a horse?” 

“Yes, 


Similar exercises may be made up to 


teacher may 


saw 
I have never seen a bear.” 
I have seen a horse.” 


deal with other troublesome errors. 

In briefly summarizing, let us again 
emphasize these two cardinal points. 

1. Successful language teaching can- 
not be incidental. There must be well- 
planned daily periods. 

2. Oral-language training is very 
portant. 


im 
A teacher is not doing her full 
unless she is giving her pupils the 
benefit of the best possible procedures in 
oral expfession. 
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BOOKS, PLAYS, SCHOOLROOM HELPS 


| American Dental Association... 59 | 
American Viscose Corp....._ 47, 55 
Ann Marie Workshop 56 | 
Beckley-Cardy 4, 6, 54, 59 


Book-of-the-Month Club... 1] 


Century Music Publishing Co. 58 
Creative + / ——- 60 
Denison G Ss. sale 54 
Ditto, Inc. ie 5, 47 | 
Dodson Co., Joseph H 60 
Du Pont de Nemours G Co., E. |. 

(Rayon _. 47, 499 
Flanagan Co., A. 6 
Gregory, hy 58 | 
Have Some Fun (Party of the Month) 56 | 
Hinojosa, H. C 59 
Historic Document Service 59 
Ipana (Plan for Dental Care) 3, 4% | 
Matthews, Frank 59 | 
Modern School Products 4 
Momyer, George 60 
Newson G Co......... ' 6 
Rit Products Corp. (‘How to Make 

Costumes for Plays and Pa —" 47, 57 
Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co., The.......... 60 
Webster Publishing Co....... 4 
Westinghouse Electric G Mfg. Co. (Chart | 

| on the Fluorescent Lamp)....2nd Cover, 46 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

American Crayon Co., The.... 4 

| Artistic Medal G Badge Co. 59 

| Davis Bros. Co., The—. 7 

| Ditto, Inc. . 5, 47 

| Filmsets, Inc. 47, 50 


Metal Arts Co. 


Mimeograph Duplicator (A. B. Dick Co.).... 8 





Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Ee 6 | 
Polychrome Corp. ; 7, 58 | 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 4 | 
Thayer G Chandler 58 | 
| Waterbury Co., G. H. 60 | 
| Weber Costello Co..... 60 
] 
FOOD 
| Bireley’s Fruit Beverages..................... 56 
Dari-Rich, Chocolate Flavored Drink 
| (Bowey’s inc.) sania 54 
Maltex ‘Cereal SiS 
| National Dairy Council soe 46, 59 
| Quaker Oats Co., The 46, 54 
, eee 54 
HOTELS 
| Hotel Dixie... 56 
Pocono Manor 56 
Prince George Hotel 56 


HYGIENE AND HEALTH 
A-200 Pyrinate (McKesson G Robbins, Inc.) 
. 51 
American Dental Association 59 
“As One Girl to Another” (Kotex). 46, 53 


Ipana Tooth Paste (Bristol-Myers Co.) 3, 46 
Lifebuoy Health Soap (Lever Bros.) 

‘ 4th Cover , 
Pepsodent Co., The 46, 52 


INSTRUCTION—RESIDENT AND BY MAIL 


American Hospital School of Nursing 58. | 
American School 56 
National College of Education 56 
Temple University 59 
University Extension Conservatory 59 
University of Minnesota 4 
INSURANCE 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 47, 53 
Teachers Protective Union 55 
MAGAZINES 
Children’s Play Mate Magazine 56 
Junior Arts G Activities ae 56 
PHOTO FINISHING 
Moen Photo Service............ 56 
Olive Bros. saekiibaaiebioes eee 54 
} TEACHERS’ PERSONAL 
Albert Teachers Agency 58 
Boulder Teachers Exchange 58 
Fisk Teachers Agency 58 
Huff Teachers Agency 58 
Hughes Teachers Agency... 58 
Personal Placement Bureau 58 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 58 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, The 58 
TEACHERS’ PERSONAL 
Ott Engraving Co., N........ _ 56 
TRAVEL 
British Railways 50 


Greyhound Lines 


“3rd Cover 
Louisville G Nashville R.R. 48 























INDIAN TEACHING UNIT 50c 











24 9x12 famous Indian pictures in color $1.00 
4 yard panel, Indian picture posters 50 
6 Indian blackboard  stencils............ 30 
S large sheets Indian cut outs to color 50 
Colorful Hopi Indian Katchina doll........ ~ 
S large sheets Indian village cut outs..... . 
6 ips, 10 cents each, colored India: S 
’ § 4 2 rT 
12 r x9 Indian drawings to color nqeee ‘50 
Wall map, present U.S. Indian reservatior 7] 
Wall map early U.S. Indian tribes........... 5 
Pueblo Indians, Klaussen.................... .T] 
Indians Today, Klaussen............ , 
Colorful Indian Arts and Crafts, Indian goods, jeare 
pictures, songs, dances. Send 10c for illustes 


catalogue. 
George R. Momyer 
1004 Pacific Avenue, San Bernardino, Califors# 
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A Ski Trooper in Alaska, a Russian officer 
in Moscow, a lovely senorita in South America, 
a shirtless Marine somewhere in the Pacific 
— these are typical of the millions who are 
today seeing Greyhound’s color film “This 
Amazing America.” An Army Chaplain in 
Alaska writes: "I have shown it at outposts 

.. in hospitals... on transports... before 
battles. The men have always enthused. . . 
Thank you for this contribution to morale.’ 





Sazssse 


am aaeear 


They're still seeing THIS AMAZING AMERICA 


CM Oren tu Wold / 


HAM! Pearl Harbor stopped sightseeing 

nd pleasure travel all over this land—turned 
the energies and facilities of the Greyhound Bus 
System into the urgent job of carrying war- 
Manpower. But that didn’t stop Americans— 
€speciaily the millions in uniform—from dreaming 
about the magnificent land for which they are 
fight ng. It didn’t stop allied and neighboring 
nations from wanting more intimate informa- 
fon about the fabulous and fascinating U. S. A. 


Greyhound’s Technicolor film “This Amazing 
America” has helped satisfy that hunger for nearly 
11 million people—many thousands of them in the 
armed forces at home and on scattered battle fronts 
—more than a million of them in friendly South 
America (through the efforts of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs)—others in such stra- 
tegic places as the U. S. Embassy at Moscow. 


Yet such pictures, however beautiful, are only a 
stop-gap for the travel-starved millions who will, 


GREYHOUND 


after victory, revel in the scenic loveliness of this 
continent. When that great day comes, look to 
Greyhound for pleasant, sightseeing travel by 
highway to all America—at a new high level 
of luxury and convenience. 


NOTE: Many schools, clubs, churches {having 16mm 
sound projectors} are anxious to borrow the film This 
Amazing America.” But prints are bard to obtain — 
and the armed forces come first. If you like, direct your 
request to Greyhound Information Center, 1505 N.B.C. 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio—we'll do our best to fill it. 




























HONESTLY, GRACE, THIS 
CLEAN-HANDS CAMPAIGN WORKS LIKE 
A CHARM! AND IT’S SO SIMPLE 

TO DO. JUST SEND ONE OF THE 
COUPONS IN THIS AD TO THE MAKERS 
OF LIFEBUOY AND THEY'LL FURNISH 
EVERYTHING / 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
TO CONDUCT LIFEBUOY'S 
CLEAN-HANDS CAMPAIGN! 








WHY, YOU GET WASH-UP CHARTS... 
CLASSROOM HONOR ROLL... 
GOLD STARS... MERIT BADGES... 

EVEN FREE SOAP FOR 
EVERY PUPIL / 


’ 























IT'S JUST UKE A GAME! 
AND CLEANLINESS IS SO 
IMPORTANT TODAY BECAUSE 
IT HELPS BRING BETTER 
HEALTH AND 
ATTENDANCE. So 





HELP GUARD PUPILS’ HEALTH IN WARTIME 


EWER doctors, wartime conditions, increase dan- 
| of disease! Help guard children’s health by 
teaching cleanliness habits in your classroom! 

Once each year the makers of Lifebuoy offer 
teachers—without cost or obligation—everything 
needed to conduct a 4-Weeks Clean-Hands Cam- 
paign! Full instructions, classroom Honor Roll, 
Wash-up Charts and generous school-size cakes of 
Lifebuoy for each pupil are yours for the asking. 

The contest works like a game. Children love it. 
By the end of the 4-week period, cleanliness has 
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Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 212, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Send me Free Wash-Up Charts, School-size Lifebuoy, 
Honor Roll, Badges, complete instructions for con- 
ducting a Clean-Hands Health Campaign. @LEASE PRINT) 


My Name 


Name of School 


Exact no. of pupils__ . __grade 


__, Teacher 


City. State pasteniilieasitiedl 


become a habit. Pupils wash up regularly —and like 
it! Lifebuoy helps guard health because its special 
purifying lather aids in removing at least 27 differ- 
ent kinds of germs that may be spread by the hands. 

To date, more than 40,000,000 school children 
have taken part in the Lifebuoy Clean-Hands Cam- 
paigns. Principals and superintendents everywhere 
endorse the plan. Start your class now. Send one of 
the coupons below. And why not pass on the others 
to two of your teaching friends so that they may 
take advantage of this unusual offer, too! 





~ . Name of Supt. or Prin._ 
This offer good in U. S. only 
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SIZE 8° x 19°; 
ON STURDY CAz0 






























MOTHER-THE CHART 
TEACHER GAVE ME 
MAKES WASHING JUST 
LIKE A GAME. 








